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The Twentieth Century: Aug. 1959 


Editorial 


The word bottleneck would have seemed strange to the Elizabethans 
despite their familiarity with bottles. It belongs to the category of 
new words like the targets that we raise or lower, the income brackets 
and age groups we belong to and the queues that we periodically 
form. Bottleneck is a word we usually associate with driving and 
traffic, and we can list the bottlenecks of our big cities in our sleep. 
But this month, since the end of the printing dispute, there is a bottle- 
neck for periodical literature and for books. Publishers with piles of 
manuscripts are struggling to get out of the bottle and so are we. 
Hence the delay of this number. There may be a slight delay in our 
September number also, but after that we shall be appearing on our 
regular date, the first of each month. 

This number starts off with two different aspects of youth — a 
straight sociological study followed by Colin MacInnes on what 
might be called the sociology of clothes. We continue with 
the correspondence between Herbert Read and Edward Dahlberg 
which we had to omit from our last number owing to the printing 
dispute — this time on Graves and Eliot. We also draw your atten- 
tion to the short article on young Muslim writers who express the 
dilemma of those educated North Africans who belong at once to 
their own people and to French civilization and feel the tension in 
their blood and bones. From this to the comment on Albert Camus 
is not a big leap — at least in the sense that Camus is also a North 
African though of French rather than Muslim origin. 

Then, in view of the controversy about the matter both in England 
and America — reflected last month in a critical comment by John 
Wain — we have asked Christopher Logue and Charles Fox to 
make a statement about poetry and jazz. 

Finally, we hope you will not miss our reportage by Henry Vane 
on the electoral meetings conducted by Sir Oswald Mosley in 
London’s North Kensington — the worst place for racial tension in 
the British Isles. The slogan ‘Keep Britain White’ may seem an 
ambiguous one of the philosophes. First of all, the island people are 
not normally white but pink with, in summer, an unhappy tendency 
to turn tomato-colour and peel in the sun. Moreover, the prevalence 
of sun-bathing seems to show a desperate desire on the part of as 
many as can afford it to cure this grub-like whiteness and substitute 
the ideal cappuccino tan which Italians get on beaches. 

But the triviality of the slogan unfortunately does not remove 
its sting. A slogan, like a few bars of bad music, can work up the 


most obscene tribal instincts, especially where people are poor, badly | 


educated or frustrated. Sir Oswald’s world-thought of keeping out 


negroes could with a change of phrase be turned against Jews, Irish | 


Catholics, Italian workers, bi-metallists or any other minority in the 
country. After our experiences of twenty years ago we are allergic to 


this tone in politics and we do not want it again even in one square 
mile. 


Frustration and Aggression 


‘Teenagers 
Bryan R. Wilson 


EENAGE frustration and aggression are part of the 

common context of our everyday lives, even if we realize 

it only by the daily reports in the provincial evening press. 
Adolescent crime and violence increases, and there is much 
which occurs which never reaches the newspaper: garden fences 
are destroyed; park benches up-ended; flower beds trampled; 
cinema seats ripped open (some cinemas in working-class 
districts have whole rows of seats out of commission because 
tecnagers have cut open the upholstery). Weapons are used in 
gang fights and such affrays are commonplace in some working- 
class districts. So far Britain has escaped the more dramatic 
evidence of teenage disturbance such as has occurred on the 
continent — riots, car-burning, unruly spontaneous eruptions of 
teenagers for no known reason — but the frustration and need 
for self-expression in young people, evident in socially deviant 
attitudes, behaviour and dress, is common to the Teddy boy, the 
Austrian Schlurf, the German Halstarken and the Russian 
Stilyagi. And the Teddy boy, of course, is only one of a series of 
adolescent deviants, of whom the spiv, the yob and the cosh- 
boy were earlier variations. 

In any age adolescents are necessarily one of the most 
vigorous elements of society. Young people are usually in the 
van of assertive action; they have the physical vigour, the 
impulsive disposition, lack the inhibitions of wider experience 
and the commitments which give older people a stake in 
respectability. But initiative for purposive social action is less 
likely to spring from the young, and contemporary teenage 
activity is largely unpurposive, a release of inner tensions rath er 
than a pursuit of articulated social ends. It is more than a vague 
uncertainty attendant upon biopsychological changes associated 
with puberty, and part of its explanation is in the changing 
social situation in which modern youth finds itself. In a period 
of accelerating social change there are always certain social 
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costs of social progress — costs unseen in the calculated systems 
of rational accounting which dominate the political thinking of 
our society. Such change has a differential impact on different 
segments of society, and youth is inevitably a most vulnerable 
section. Young people who have acquired no stable life- 
orientation in a changing society are rendered insecure by the 
changes which occur. The values of the society, the texture of 
social relationships, the réle of authority, are least understood 
by the young: they can accept changing values most readily, 
accept them as an ally in their own rebellion, but lose their 
social balance in the process. 

Putting aside the search for causal connections, I wish to 
review various dimensions of social change in their relevance for 
the problem of teenage frustration and aggression. 

(i) New production methods and changing techniques in 
industry set long experience at a discount and latest training at 
a premium. This situation clearly favours the young worker. 
The position and prestige of older workers, once derived from 
their practical knowledge gained in years at the job, is under- 
mined; they become ‘has-beens’ who lack the know-how of 
modern methods. Yet these workers are the fathers of the 
youngsters who now, in the work sphere, no longer accord 
prestige to the older hands. As older workers lose importance 
as economic providers (since high wages accompany modern 
‘know-how’) so too they are likely to suffer loss of respect in 
other réles, in the social, political, moral and spiritual spheres. 
This occurs because of the dominance of the work-rdéle in 
contemporary society, even though there are no short-cut 
modern techniques to social and moral wisdom, where experi- 
ence and length of years are alone adequate teachers. Hence the 
example of the older generation, the transmission of its values 
and norms, is disrupted by the changing technological context 
of our lives. 

(ii) Full employment and inflation have had a differential 
impact on the economy, and unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
have enjoyed most of the benefit. Income differentials have 
declined, been eliminated, or have even been reversed, and 
these differentials provided, in earlier periods, the objective 
basis for the differing life-styles of, for example, the skilled and 
clerical class as against the manual and unskilled groups. 
Inflation has meant continually rising money incomes, but has 
undermined, especially for young workers, any stable con- 
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ception of the value of money or the things which money 
buys. Inflation has had significant effects on young people, in 
providing high money incomes for a group without serious 
social responsibilities, stable commitments, knowledge of 
educational, cultural and creative outlets. The connection of 
high wages and contemporary anti-social behaviour, frustra- 
tion, and criminality is a subject of frequent magisterial com- 
ment. Money becomes the standard in terms of which young 
people think — a key to the socially significant ends which are 
presented to them, and yet high wages do not bring them 
effectively nearer to permanent satisfaction, in that they lack 
a sense of values which enables them effectively to cultivate 
inner resources. Inflation has given consumption power to 
groups which have never had the opportunity to cultivate 
sustained standards of taste, and such groups become the most 
important market for the capitalist precisely because they are 
on the one hand wealthy and on the other manipulable and 
under-educated. 

(iii) With new industrial techniques and an increasingly 
equal distribution of increasing income, mass produced con- 
sumer goods have become more and more profitable. The 
individual, subtle, well-wrought and well-designed, which 
once epitomized cultivated standards of taste is less readily 
available, and the groups which had leisure to establish such 
values have disappeared. To-day’s high income receivers are 
without background, education and information necessary to 
the cultivation of stable tastes. They are exposed in innumer- 
able ways to commercial exploitation, and induced to pay 
high prices for the merely novel and ephemeral. Mass-produc- 
tion establishes a certain egalitarianism of taste — things sold at 
equal prices are somehow to be regarded as equally tasteful. 
Expense becomes the criterion of aesthetic quality, and the 
basis of social prestige. Advertising emphasizes prestige rather 
than established reputation, and prestige becomes a commer- 
cialized, saleable commodity, all the more eagerly sought 
because the rewards system offers high but near-equal incomes 
to large masses of people. In competitive society the decline 
of objective class divisions engenders deeper status anxieties, 
and hence the value of prestige as a selling-point. Advertising 
is, however, only a method of manipulation of consumers, it 
does not express a stable value system: its techniques and gim- 
micks are employed indiscriminately, with wide disjunction 
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between advertised claims and real quality. Consequently, 
and especially for the young, there is widespread confusion of 
norms, values, tastes and standards, and a development of 
cynicism which high-pressure sales techniques demand that we 
all possess as resistance to these multifarious pressures. With it 
goes the competitive struggle in which prestige must be con- 
stantly renewed by reinvestments in the latest prestige- 
conferring products. 

(iv) With the rationalization of industrial processes special- 
ization of the work-task has increased, and with it the im- 
personality of work relations, and a lack of comprehension of 
work activity. Alienation from the means of production, which 
Marx recognized as a crucial social factor in industrialization, 
has been followed by alienation from work itself. In the old- 
time structure of industry there were real relationships of 
masters and men, even if they were sometimes relationships of 
tension. To-day the bigness of the concern, the routinization 
of tasks, and the development of bureaucracy create a sense of 
personal insignificance for the individual worker, and particu- 
larly for the young worker who knows less of the folklore, 
tradition and history of the industry, or of workers’ movements, 
in which his interest is often limited to his desire to maximize 
rewards. Increasingly the worker is the adjunct of the machine, 
which dictates his work patterns and rhythms. Personal in- 
vestment in the job is diminished, and the cash nexus becomes 
crucial. Work becomes the irksome routinized activity to 
provide money for leisure — the ‘real’ part of life. The taxes and 
stoppages which reduce income are often only vaguely under- 
stood, they are an unfair levy which ‘they’ impose for no 
reason except ‘their’ general hostility to ‘us’. 

(v) Spatial separation of home and work has been more or 
less consciously promoted by local authorities who build hous- 
ing estates well away from factories and from city centres. This 
vicinal separation enhances the social distance between the two 
most vital social institutions — the work organization and the 
family. The réles of the individual become increasingly 
disparate, and a socially induced ‘réle-schizophrenia’ occurs. 
One of these institutions must suffer from the division: by and 
large it is the family. For most of his waking hours the individual 
is effectively removed from the cohesive, affective functioning 
of the family, whose members come together less than ever 
before, and whose control of its younger members is diminished 
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as the work organization becomes more dominant. School 
meals, youth organizations, mothers going out to work, all 
promote this attenuation of relationships. The agency for 
transmission of social values, experiences and aspirations is 
hopelessly impaired. Honest work attitudes, receptivity, 
allegiance to family good name, are all vitiated by the break- 
down of association between generations, and as a consequence 
public promotion of education, literacy and culture fail to have 
their full cumulative effect. Teachers and club-leaders lose 
contact by this breakdown of trust between generations, and 
cannot tap the same affective responses as parents, even assum- 
ing ideal levels of enlightenment in these specialists themselves. 
Increasingly the young person gathers his social clues from 
workmates and peer-group members. Parents, recognizing the 
different interests and outlook of the younger generation, have 
experienced a serious failure of nerve: they have surrendered 
over-sight in a changed social situation which they feel them- 
selves not fully to understand. 

The entertainment industry diversifies its products along 
generational lines, and re-emphasizes the separation of work 
from home by catering for different age groups. Its main con- 
cern is to exploit the undiscriminating taste of the big money 
teenage market: as the rock ‘n’ roll singer Marty Wilde has 
said, ‘. . . the whole country’s ruled by what the teenagers 
like’. Creative use of leisure is not inculcated, and the cumu- 
lative effects of educational advance is utterly undermined. 
The new uses of leisure involve high expenditure and low 
personal effort, except for the direct release of tensions in an 
extreme way as in rock ‘n’ roll dancing. The management of 
personal tensions and frustrations is unlearned, and outlets of a 
neurotic type come into their own. Sustaining relationships, 
cultivated interests are replaced by merely novel and ephemeral 
satisfactions which eventually serve only to perpetuate the 
cycle of boredom and release as a self-sustaining pattern. 
Young people often have the crudest notions of social values and 
social organization. The establishment - police, law and 
church — are simply nuisances who stand in the pathTof 
gratifications: they are actively despised as being totally irrele- 
vant to the real business of life as these youngsters know it. 

(vi) Young people to-day do not internalize the ‘work 
ethic’ of the last century and the religious values with which it 
was associated. The remnant of the work ethic in contemporary 
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society has become subsumed into a success ethic, which 
stresses work not as a positive good in itself, as a fulfilment 
of the self, or as a character-building process, but as a means to 
the attainment of status. The work-ethic emphasized creativity, 
integrity, the sense of calling: the success ethic emphasizes 
prestige, involves competitiveness, a struggle for pre-eminence, 
and the pleasures of consumption. Success is partly recognized 
by the use of leisure, and this ethic espouses hedonism. Aliena- 
tion from work means that the individual’s interests focus on 
leisure pursuits, which have become divorced from the 
activities of work, as from the texture of family life. The use 
of leisure becomes an escape from the real world, rather than 
the refreshment, revitalization and re-creation of it. Vicarious 
release of frustrated energies, the display of crude aggression, 
the flight into fantasy, characterize increasingly the young’s 
leisure activities. Self-improvement, the cultivation of the mind 
(the very terms sound curiously archaic and moralizing in 
our own age), even Erholung, are alien ends. Leisure tends to be 
passive without being restful, titillating without being edu- | 
cative: it has ceased to be ‘of a piece’ with the world of 
serious and necessary labour and stable sustaining affections. 
(vii) To-day’s young people are exposed by the various 
mass-media to a wide and motley range of influences. With 
such abundant diversity little is permanently absorbed in a 
way which is meaningful: real educational media are highly 
selective, repetitive, intense, integrated, coherent, sustained - 
qualities totally alien to the presentations of our mass-media, 
which are concerned with the novel, bizarre, sensational and 
fantastic. Media seeking to stimulate their own sales operate 
on the principle of providing easy, escapist gratifications for a 
bored public, and ultimately perpetuate the vicious circle 
of limited interest and heightened sensationalist appetites. 
They help to establish unreasoning and emotional attitudes of | 
mind: they play on crude sentiments and mobilize emotional 
responses rather than stimulating intelligent appreciation and 
understanding. They thus negatively condition young people 
for more serious appreciation of literary and artistic expression. | 
The presentation of the sensational becomes a competitive 
race, feeding upon social tensions and stimulating them further, 
driving down the standards of all media which compete for a 
mass audience. Feeding on fantasy increases the ennui and | 
nausea of everyday circumstances which, as we have seen, | 
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overwhelm the individual in their impersonality. The process 
makes more improbable the cultivation at any future time of 
the individual’s inner resources which might make his life 
fruitful and rich. The stimulation of taste for the crass and 
vulgar destroys the finer sentiments and the appreciation of 
the well-wrought and the subtle. 

The values expressed in mass-media material are rarely 
those of the dominant social tradition. Frequently they are the 
values of aimless rebellion, deviance and criminality. Youth’s 
mistrust and frustration are made the subject of dramatic, 
musical, or written presentation, and thus, in some sense, are 
vindicated. The censorial demand for ‘a moral’ with the 
triumph of virtue, has no significance for a teenage audience, 
which watches only the episodes of violence and tension. 
Dialogue is often unheard, and there is impatience for the 
depiction of action. There is widespread identification with 
young violators. The old ‘baddies and goodies’ have dis- 
appeared, and there is only ‘us’, the youngsters, and ‘them’. 
The American films High School Confidential, Teenage Rebel, 
Rebel without a Cause, Blackboard Jungle, The Bad Seed, and the 
British film Violent Playground, are examples, and so is West Side 
Story. A new type of cultural hero emerges, an exaggerated and 
glamorized representation of a teenager at odds with the world, 
capable of extreme deviation: he is presented to a largely 
teenage audience, whose attitudes and orientations are sus- 
tained, titillated and emboldened by the process. The old-type 
hero, a romantic rough diamond, is replaced by the violent 
disturbed teenager who defies law and causes the pompous 
and established to suffer dreadful indignities. In some measure 
the new model hero reflects the contemporary problems of 
society, but the very presentation provides a tacit vindication 
for the behaviour it depicts. The issues of right and wrong are 
surrendered, replaced by crude allegiance to one side, and 
for the teenage audience there can be no doubt about the 
direction of their enmity. 

There is also the hero who dramatizes sudden ‘something- 
for-nothing’ success, to be got by virtue of purely natural 
talents and good looks, without hard work or intelligent effort. 
This desire is almost hysterically demonstrated in the en- 
thusiasm for the entertainer who emerges from the obscurity 
of ‘an ordinary background’, who has not advanced by 
norma] educational channels, who typifies, personally and in 
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the screen réles he performs, the limitations and frustrations 
of the ordinary teenager, who displays the currently accepted 
talents (usually musical, occasionally athletic) which provide 
vicarious gratifications for his public. The success of Elvis 
Presley, Terry Dene, Marty Wilde and Tommy Steele is the 
dream of many a youngster whose only prospect of ‘success’ in 
a status-dominated, entertainment-oriented society is a sud- 
denly discovered talent for some ‘socially deviant’ type of 
entertainment. Success is closed to most teenagers once they 
are committed to the secondary modern school, except by a 
win on the pools or by sudden ‘stardom’. Modern youth 
identifies itself with the ordinary boys ‘who make good’, 
whose success is objectified by the disproportionate money 
rewards which entertainers obtain: the cumulative cultured 
tradition, the fruits of education, artistic endeavour and 
intellectual rigour, are all rejected. 

Because material of very diverse quality, depicting very 
divergent social values, are given screen time, they all acquire 
a superficial equality, which suggests that all tastes are equally 
valid. Mass media make no effort to discriminate, or to guide 
taste. The demand for a mass market is rationalized into a 
phoney democratic ideology of taste, which denies the positive 
value of education. Consumer-demand implies that jazz, be- 
bop, rock ‘n’ roll are as worthy and legitimate as the educated 
and cultured. Mass agencies, even the B B C, have surrendered 
their educational mission. But worse, they have also made the 
effort of more committed educators more difficult, in that their 
efforts to educate taste are threatened by the indiscriminate 
presentations of screen, stage and press. 

(viii) Contemporary society is highly status conscious, and 
promotes the search for social mobility and the desire to ‘get 
on’. For large sections of modern youth who have fallen out of 
the normal system of advancement via the education system, 
this cultural goal of success can have only an ironic quality. 
Prestige, however, they must strive for, but since the prestige 
of traditional social values — good job, security, respectable 
home, happy family — is hard to attain, and is under-valued in 
favour of ability to consume, high wages, luxury and fun, these 
newer ends will be sought, either by changing the means of 
attaining them — delinquency, or by changing the group 
within which prestige is to be acquired. Failure in terms of 
the entrenched values of our educational institutions may 
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propel the individual to seek success among those with other 
values. For the highly frustrated a certain prestige can be won 
by spiting society and its norms by aggressive behaviour. A 
type of adjustment is made between internal tensions and 
external approval, the inner need of aggression now acquires 
social support in these deviant groups. Like neurotic behaviour, 
the adjustment is a way of managing tensions, but it does this 
at a false level, as a perpetuation of the problem, rather than 
its solution. The wider the social group in support the more 
deviant may the behaviour be; when other sections of society 
are also suffering frustrations, they too may gain vicarious 
satisfaction, and provide a context of approval for violence — 
the case in the Notting Hill race riots. 

(ix) Allusion to the youth culture has already been made. 
Modern youth is fashion-conscious and spending-prone: it 
can be induced to take up novelties, and to cast them off once 
their prestige value of being ‘in fashion’ has become outworn. 
Youth has surplus income for prestige items, particularly for 
drink and dress. Careful choice, durability, inherent subtleties 
of design, care and attention which clothes require if they are 
to continue to please, are alien pre-occupations to modern 
young people. Smartness is a concept divorced from economy, 
affection for clothes, pleasure in keeping things in good con- 
dition ; instead, smartness depends upon newness, upon external 
and extrinsic factors, not on the associated suitability of the 
wearer and his clothes; ultimately it depends on crude money 
criteria and the fact that certain young entertainers are wearing 
the same style. 

The redistribution of wealth, which has occurred between 
age classes as well as between social classes, has altered the 
fashion market. New fashions, once for higher strata, now pass 
quickly to the highly-paid youngsters, who use fashion to flout 
convention and to signalize the gap between themselves and 
‘squares’. Since commerce directs itself to this market catering 
for these demands becomes a priority. Anticipation of teenage 
demand becomes vital to big business. Youth becomes a 
clientele which is taste-determining, and yet objectively its 
taste is so uneducated. Particularly in entertainment its own 
condition of lostness, disorder, cultural neurosis is reflected; 
if youth is ‘crazy, mixed up’, ‘shook up’, ‘beat’ so too must be 
its entertainment. There is an erosion of established values, of 
real self-expression, the cultivation of inner resources and 
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articulated understanding of the self. The youth culture also 
means the disappearance of commodities and shops which 
catered for a more discerning trade. Mass production, the 
‘dear and nasty’ the novel, the garish and bizarre, displace the 
items of quality and the retail units which were devoted to 
their sale. The tradition even of sales people passes, and there 
is a new generation of sales-people which knows only how to 
push a sale, and does not know the intrinsic qualities and 
character of the goods it sells. Yet although youth has acquired 
this new commercial significance it is manipulated rather than 
participant in social arrangements; it is first exposed to alien 
values and then blamed for accepting them. 

British youth culture imitates the American: for some time 
we have been a major ‘cultural importer’ from the United 
States, although American ideals act erosively on our traditional 
values, which, to the young, appear ‘out-moded’. Rapid 
social change in the advancing capitalist economy places a 
great emphasis on youth, but in Britain this developing 
emphasis has been accelerated by the importation of ideas from 
a country more advanced in technical and material standards. 
Instead of the classic ‘cultural lag’ of social institutions and 
attitudes behind economic and technical changes, we have, 
because of this process of cultural borrowing, something of the 
reverse process in operation — a ‘cultural drag’. In the cultural 
drag certain cultural goals, attitudes and ideals are imported 
and developed. These social ends, which through media such 
as screen, television and cheap literature, are disseminated as 
prestigious goals, draw commerce and industry to import and 
produce commodities along the lines suggested by the prestige 
system of another culture. Standards are affected, and the local 
and national character of produce fades before the imitation of 
commodities current in the United States. The very word 
‘American’, as a tag for adolescent clothing and other goods, is 
a prestige-selling device. Yet the disparity between the material 
standards of America and Britain cannot but create further 
frustrations for those exposed to all this propaganda for the 
American way of life, in a society which cannot yet — and may 
never — be able to support a similar standard, even if that were 
genuinely and widely desired. 

(x) Since the war geographic mobility has increased - 
mainly on the assumption that labour should be ready to move 
to areas where new opportunities exist. It is easy to assume that 
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new towns can be populated with rootless families, drawn away 
from older environments, but there is an immense social strain 
involved. The loss of roots, of stable community sentiments, 
isolate the family, which has already lost much of its own inner 
resilience. Just as the new form of work organization has 
jeopardized family life, so the new geographic mobility has 
destroyed community life. The strong family exists only in the 
strong community. Social control, stable tradition, cumulative 
experience, the deeper process of social education, the strength 
of local character, the distinctiveness of local vigour, allegiance 
to local government, are all lost as this process develops. 
Young people in particular suffer in the disruption. The crude 
attraction of money is the incentive whereby people are manipu- 
lated into mobility, and this pursuit of gain comes to justify all 
sacrifices in the minds of young people exposed to the system. 
One consequence is the boredom of youth with its surroundings, 
and its inability to obtain local satisfaction and stimulation; 
just as so many young people have no knowledge of ways in 
which to cultivate inner resources, so, too, they have no induce- 
ment to draw enrichment from their surroundings. Instead, 
places featured on the screen are thought to be the only places 
where life is really worth living. For most people the genuine 
richness of life must rest on the vigour, stability and strength of 
local tradition, which in its best form need not exclude the 
infusion of culture and knowledge from without. These values 
fade not only because people are on the move, but also because 
local contexts are being standardized and made uniform. 
Young people suffer most in that mobility becomes normal to 
them. The local context offers less, and they remain less long 
to discover its richness; social relationships become super- 
ficial, and deep-laid isolation, with its many attendant social 
and psychic strains becomes a basis for further antisocial 
behaviour. 





Pop dress styles in the “fifties 


Sharp Schmutter 


Colin MacInnes 


HIS is the aggressively elegant silhouette of any sharp 
English working-class boy today: 
Hat. No hat: unless a rear-buckled cap, or very small-brimmed, 
circular, often furry, lid. 
Hair. Sharp hair-dos are now all short (though not ‘cropped’) : 
e.g., the ‘College Boy’, ‘fashioned’ to lie flat, with burned-in 
parting. The long, curled, brow-camouflaging ‘styled’ fashions 
of the early ’fifties are right out. So, completely, is the crew-cut 
(though any short hair style is still so described by the un- 
scholarly). 
Jacket. Let’s begin by describing schmutter a sharp kid wouldn’t 
be seen dead in. 

(a) The tweedy thing. Neither in the upper-class-casual form 
(though this is quite attractive in a Macmillany, ‘I’ve had this 
thing thirty years’, sort of way); nor in the university student 
leather-elbowed, or the Jag-driving, checked ‘sports jacket’ 
forms; nor, especially, in the horribly debased, mass-manu- 
factured, drooping, declassé hacking-jacket form, with its in- 
numerable grotesque vents, and ‘ticket pockets’ (used for what? 
tickets, possibly?) stuck on, often at slanting angles, all over 
the place. 

(b) The ‘men’s wear’ thing. This was, is, and doubtless long will 
be, the staple style of the great, self-confidently tasteless mass 
of reliable English petty-bourgeois males. Three-piece of solid 
materials; but dung-coloured ‘lovat’ shades, total lack of chic 
or imagination in the floppy, flappy, shapeless ‘cut’, the lines 
following (albeit vaguely) those of the body, instead of enhancing 


or contrasting with them (e.g., jacket semi-pinched-in at the | 


waist) — and reaching its maximum, formless horror in dressy 
Irish labourers (and, for that matter, prosperous visitors from 
beyond the Karl Marx line). 

(c) ‘American drape’. This hit Charing Cross road in the late 
1940's, and constituted, with the Ted thing (see below), the 
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first underground revolt against wartime uniforms and sack- 
cloth, and the whole ‘men’s wear’ conception of English male 
attire. Padded shoulders, straight, waistless coat hanging well 
below what tailors call the ‘seat’. Material flannel or gaber- 
dine. Still seen occasionally in seaside Dreamlands, and small 
provincial car-parks. 

(d) The Ted thing. In the 1940’s, a Tory-romantic, W.I.-ish, 
‘Edwardian’ style, of brief duration, crossed the Thames, via 
Westminster bridge, to the Walworth road and Newington 
Butts, and re-appeared, transmuted into a proletarian carica- 
ture, as the “Teddy boy’ style. At this stage, the American drape 
(sharp and ‘respectable’) and the Ted style (sharp and delin- 
quent) were, in a sense, rival ideological uniforms.* 

Though caricaturists (who really ought to start looking a 
bit — even the best of them) still draw dated Ted stereotypes, 
the style, in its authentic, pure absurdity, is now only to be 
found in outlying holes and corners (I last saw it in a caff at 
Goring-on-Thames). Teds, of course, still exist - very much so: 
but are increasingly indistinguishable, sartorially, from other 
youngsters — though immediately recognizable by, among 
other things, their grubbiness, awkward, uncouth energy, and 
general air of built-in self-dissatisfaction, like monstrous in- 
grown toe-nails. 

So what jacket would our sharp number be wearing? Cer- 
tainly, some variation of the Jtalian style — which, first appearing 
in the early summer of 1958, has now swept the land. In brief, 
this style revives the elegant, sexy line of the 1400’s: that is, 
very short hanging surcoat, and skin-tight leg wear that both 
reveal and set off any natural physical graces that may be 
available.t It looks terrific on shortish, chunky (i.e., Italian) 
bodies, and dreadful on the very tall or short. 

Well, now — that jacket. Single-breasted, ‘button three’, 


* No study that gets anywhere beneath the surface has yet been written 
of the whole Ted thing, though many journalists have scalded their 
fingers trying to skim the cream. For instance — and arising from the above: 
was there anything ‘anti-American’, initially, in the dogmatically pro- 
vincial-English styles of Teddy dress? 

t Complete description of the Italian thing, kindly furnished by a teenage 
tailor: 1. Sloping shoulders. 2. Flat, rounded-off sleeve-heads. 3. Close 
notched lapels, worn narrow and straight on outer edge. 4. Jacket worn 
shorter, and cut on loose semi-slack lines tapering to hips. 5. Trousers worn 
close on thigh, tapering to 16 inches with plain bottoms shaped over shoe. 
6. Lining of jackets in contrasted shades. 
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‘natural’ shoulders, dropping straight down, without shaped 
waist, to the pubic line. No flaps to pockets, maybe single two- 
inch baby vent. Material: medium dark, dark, or striped: 
nothing ‘sporting’ or checky. 
Slacks (or trousers, as they used to be called). Off duty (or is 
it on duty? anyway, when working or loafing — not parading) — 
jeans: the emblematic garments of the teenage jean-age. 
Initially, of course, a US working garment, then a student 
campus casual garment, which first arrived here in its original 
washed-blue, turned-up-base-of-legs form (when it was con- 
sidered daring, and worn by the bourgeoisie around the coffee 
bars). But now, crossed, as it were, with the Italian style, an even 
closer-fitting, un-turned-up jean of almost any bright colour (as 
well as striped and even khaki denim) has come into general use. 
On duty, for parade, the accompanying slacks to the 
Italian jacket: i.e., cut low on hips (not hitched up under arm- 
pits, as in ‘men’s wear’), ‘shaped to seat’, tapering to 16-inch 
base maximum, often no turn-ups and with ‘raised’ seams 
down the sides. Pockets slanted, and occasionally (‘frontier 
style’) in front. Zip fly, no braces (what can be happening to 
the button industry ?), possibly a slender, purely decorative, belt. 
‘Wool shirt’ or ‘jumper’. This new and delightful garment, which 
doesn’t seem yet to have collected a stable name — it’s a cross 
between a shirt, a singlet and a light-weight sweater — is now 
used universally for both casual and formal wear, except in 
those places where a collar and tie is still insisted on (except to 
Mr Wolf Mankowitz — they’ve given up). Of all shades and 
materials, and chiefly of Franco-Italian origin. (There’s another 
useful hybrid — the semi-shirt, semi-jacket, of light material 
and without side pockets, for summer wear.) 
Shirt. Probably white and, if so, drip-dry: a great and beni- 
ficient revolution in male cleanliness and elegance. The 
papery, contraceptive-like synthetic fabrics, so prized a decade 
ago, are much less used. Separate collars, together with such 
oddities as studs and cuff-links, are already in the sociological 
museums. ‘Men’s wear’-style tails, dangling ridiculously and 
unnecessarily to the boney knees, are now snipped straight and 
short. For casual wear, vigorously striped shirts (‘Italian’ 
again). 
Tie. None (see ‘wool shirt’ above), or slim (not ‘string’) with 
parallel edges, flat base, and probably horizontal stripes. 
Socks. Either very light or very dark, and very short. 
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Shoes. ‘Italian’ once again: pointed, light-weight, almost 
always leather, and almost always ‘casual’ (i.e., no laces). 
Science-fiction Teddy-style two-inch-sole monsters have dis- 
appeared. Suede, once gentlemanly, is now debased to ‘men’s 
wear’, but sharp kiddos sometimes use it, very light, in pointed 
casuals. 

Miscellaneous : Underclothes : minimal, white, and easily washable 
(the 1940’s-style decorated facetious-erotic are right out). 
Overcoats and macs: light shades, very short (no lower than 
knees), and new light-weight materials — an enormous boon. 
‘Sleep wear’: much less pyjama-y: short pants, collarless jacket. 
Waistcoat: not worn (except for weddings) by any sharp num- 
ber: only to be found in ‘men’s wear’, in bourgeois ‘fancy’ 
velours, and in the (former) Teddy-Louis XXVIII ‘silk 
brocade’ ranges. 

And what will this sharp cat’s bird, or chick, have on? She is, 
if possible, even more elegant than he — and the pair of them, 
stepping it out to the jazz club, the Odeon, or to cha-cha at the 
palais, make a delightful spectacle. She’s hatless, her hair is 
‘elfin’ or ‘puffed’, and probably tinctured. Her face is pallid 
- ‘natural’ make-up with a dash of mauve, or creamy ‘rose 
cameo’, with, in either case, mascara round the eyes, as if 
under artificial light at noon. Cotton décolté blouse (with short 
blazer jacket if it’s chilly, or she wants some pockets). Short, 
voluminous skirt with rattling paper-nylon petticoats (up to 
five or six of them) — or, if it’s cooler, one of buttock-revealing 
tightness. Seamless stockings and pointed, light-coloured shoes 
with ‘stiletto’ heels, both very flattering even to legs that are 
recalcitrant. Light, hanging bag. General air (from the age of 
thirteen upwards) of formidable self-possession. 

* * * 

The economic basis of all this is, of course, the teenage 
revolution (it really is one), whereby this age group now has 
(according to The Economist, no less) several hundred millions 
every year to spend. The social basis, is the vigorous upsurge of 
the working-classes. Recently interviewed, on a visit to London, 
Miss Nancy Mitford declared that working-class girls and boys 
are incomparably smarter than the others — and this is accurate, 
and no exaggeration. Compare the publics in Oxford street and 
Bond street of now, and of however far your memory goes back, 
and the present superiority of Oxford street is startling. You 
will also observe there — as in any proletarian district of the 
capital — the lavish, colourful eruption of gay stores selling 
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‘separates’ to the girls, and sharp schmutter to the kids: shining, 
enticing shops like candy-floss. But the transformation of the 
working-class to power and relative affluence, means that these 
styles (except, possibly, for the now archaic Ted style) are no 
longer ‘working-class’ in the old sense at all. The belted cordu- 
roy and choker, though still found in older men (and in Giles 
cartoons), or the seemly but hideous ‘Sunday best’ of blue 
serge and female flowered ‘frocks’ or ‘coats and skirts’, have now 
given way to a style which is really classless: ‘informal-formal’, 
and far too smart and elegant to be called proletarian in any 
of its pre-1950 meanings. 

What are its sartorial origins? Essentially, one might say, 
an anglicised adaptation of Continental European (particu- 
larly French and Italian), and of American styles. ‘To examine 
the US influence first (though I believe it to be the waning one), 
this was initially due, of course, to the presence of the ubi- 
quitous GI, and to the prestige of American films which 
created youthful ‘heroes’ of the Brando, Dean and, latterly, 
Presley varieties. These ‘heroes’, however different, have in 
common a certain degree of anti-social (or, at any rate, anti- 
parental) frustration, expressed, sartorially, by a sort of casual, 
erotic, elegance. Examples of this are, of course, jeans, ‘Wild 
One’ leather jackets, short hair cuts, ‘mocassin’ shoes — a 
general appearance, in fact, like that of an urban, motorised 
cowboy.* If this US influence has declined somewhat from 
its initial supremacy, this is partly, of course, because original 
(i.e., not ‘UK-styled’) American clothes are much more diffi- 
cult to buy here; but also, I think, because the American 
‘hero’ has been increasingly replaced by European models, 
largely of Continental origin. The explanation here may be 
cheaper travel, the increased prestige of Continental films - 
and, of course, the astute promotion, by the Shaftesbury avenue 
Svengalis, exploiting (or perhaps, to be fair, creating) the 
teenage market. But it may also go deeper, and hint at a certain 
degree not of ‘anti-Americanism’, so much as of growing 
indifference to America — to which may also bear witness the 
abrupt emergence, in the past few years in England, of native- 
born singing, motor-racing, and athletic heroes, and, in general, 
of a more aggressively confident ‘European’ spirit. 

* * * 


Getting back into my depth, I’d like to refer to several 


* Note how the ‘fifteenth century’ silhouette, described above in the 
‘Italian’ style, is also to be found in these transatlantic combinations. 
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other subsidiary dress styles outside the mainstream of the 
Anglo-Italo-American staple style. The first (and I apologize 
for leaving it till now) is the Savile row, English gentlemanly 
style, which still survives vigorously among those who can 
afford it, and who can manfully support anything so uncom- 
fortable and, as I think, unattractive. For although one may 
concede that, in a peculiar sort of way, a group of Guards 
officers off duty, or of City brokers on it, look rather striking 
in this attire, there is always something about their appearance 
which suggests a bevy of footmen at their annual convention. 
Nor do I believe that its prestige stands, internationally, so 
high as we might like to think: these tales of American and 
Oriental potentates who have their standing order for a dozen 
suits with Messrs So-and-So, may very well be true; but, so far 
as I can discover, most foreigners are delighted the English 
continue to wear this style (and our soldiers red coats, and our 
judges, wigs) so long as they don’t have to wear it themselves. 
Basically, the style doesn’t seem greatly to have evolved — 
except, perhaps, in oddities like the brown clubland ‘Robin 
Hood’ hat, which contrives to hint that the contemporary 
Sheriff of Nottingham is a Socialist. Indeed, it doesn’t seem 
that Savile row creates styles, strategically, as the Italian 
tailors do, but merely makes periodical forays into finnicky 
details like cuffs on coat sleeves, lapels on waistcoats, numbers 
of buttons, and suchlike trivia.* 

Then, there are the unpredictable vogues for particular 
garments. Thus, at one time, everyone in the Lounge Bar of 
provincial hotels wore blue double-breasted blazers with brass 
buttons, if they were pseudo-gents, and suede jackets with zips 
and plaited leather cuff buttons, if they were racey, frankly 
uninhibited, cads. Pop male jewellery, once ornate, is now 
light-weight: heavy ‘identity’ wrist-chains, for example, have 
gone out, while delicate silver neck-chains sprout increasingly on 
hairy upper torsos. A vogue for camp, rather too pretty garments 
(not to be confused with the virile elegance of the Italian style) 
has also spread from shoplets in north-west Soho into the most 
unlikely places. And the pop drain-pipe line of Spitalfields is 
suddenly echoed, Chelsea-wards, by fawn ‘cavalry’ twill slacks 
you have to amputate both feet to get into (or out of) at all. 

Probing deep, one may also discover that, even within a 
particular group in a particular area, there are remarkably 


* C.f. motor-car styling, for which British firms are now forced to sign on 
Italian designers. 
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contrasting sub-species. A visit, for example, to a ‘modernist’ 
jazz club will reveal boys and girls attired much as I have 
described them earlier on. But to mark their ideological 
hostility to the ‘modernist’, the “Trad’ (traditionalist) fans will 
be in dogmatically ‘bohemian’ attire.* If boys, they will have 
longish, brushless hair, white (soiled) stiff-starched collars, 
striped shirt, tie all of one colour, short very ancient (this is 
vital) riding-jacket, tighter than skin-tight wide-striped slacks, 
no socks, and boots. If girls, long, untidy hair with fringe, male 
shirt or floppy, knee-length coloured sweater (often embellished 
by a twelve foot scarf); possibly slacks, possibly woollen waist- 
high balletic tights, possibly even a skirt and single-coloured 
wool or nylon stockings, and flat, clanking, ‘dash-about’ 
wedge-heeled shoes. 
* * * 


As it’s unseemly to write for an English periodical without 
striking a moral (or moralising) note, we must now ask . . . is 
all this a sign that young English males are becoming effete, 
and young English girls more frivolous than ever? Or (and 
perhaps this is the real question) is the society that produces 
them so becoming ? 

On the positive side, I cannot see that to feel it’s wonderful to 
be young, energetic, and handsome or pretty, is any way 
reprehensible: rather does the dogmatic drabness of the ‘men’s 
wear world seem to me profoundly unattractive, and even 
unworthy of the coldly honourable name of ‘puritan’. Another 


enormous virtue of the new styles is that they encourage | 


cleanliness, since they’re bright and therefore have to be kept 
clean, and made of materials that are very easily washable. 
The older conception that clothes should be made to last, 


insanitarily, forever, and fashions change, if at all, only every | 
decade or so, has disappeared.t Anyway — what was ever the | 


point of this? Cheap clothes didn’t last anyhow, and those who 


could afford the expensive, could afford the new. At all events, | 


* There’s a more than vestimentary reason for this. Trad fans, these | 


days, are mostly students and middle-class; modernists, working-class and 


already earning. So the Trad boys and girls, children of the new poor, | 


simply haven’t got the money for sharp clothing. 

{ The prodigious increase in the number of dry-cleaners in pop districts 
is a typical — and healthy — phenomenon of the ’ fifties. 

t In English Music Hall songs, there are frequent references to inherited 
garments: e.g., in J. C. Heffron’s Where Did You Get That Hat? 
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the pattern now is quick cash and quick changes; and also, 
cheaper and cheaper clothes of quality, as regular visits to, for 
instance, Marks and Spencer’s, will bear witness. 

On the negative side — since the nagging inner voice must 
state it — isn’t there something fatuous about this formidable 
expertise, among English boys and girls, about the minutiae of 
dress? For I assure the reader that, if this brief essay may seem 
knowledgeable, any sharp cat and his bird would regard it as 
elementary in the extreme. Isn’t there something mildly 
revolting about the obsession with telly fashion programmes 
and window-shopping at the multiple teenage stores? With 
spending hours in male and female hairdressers, and buying 
millions of pounds worth of cosmetics, after-shave lotions, and 
bisexual remedies for body odours? 

Well — yes: I suppose so — if this phenomenon is considered 
in isolation, and 7f this were the only pre-occupation of the 
young. But is it? Isn’t it rather a minor (and pleasant) part of 
an international upheaval which is changing, behind the lock- 
jawed deadlocks of the politically mighty, all forms of social 
intercourse, the world’s boundaries, thought, art — everything, 
almost ? 
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Correspondence between Herbert Read 
and Edward Dahlberg 


Robert Graves and T. S. Eliot 


Dear Herbert: 

I know it is your feeling that we should raise no cenotaph to a 
noddy. However, we live in the age of gigantic dwarfs, and does 
it matter whether a mumper of Olympus is a well-known little 
man or Professor Dead Brains? Ben Jonson ridiculed Dekker 
in his Poetaster, and Dryden rolled Settle in a truss of nettles. 
Shall we stand by and watch the Tartuffes of the literary stews 
of the newspapers throw cant and obscurity on helpless books? 

Shall we cheat Venal Scribbler of immortality; why his 
name falls out of my heart, so how could I grudge him a rogue’s 
epitaph? A sluggish tortoise, he never mentions a wit not as 
dim as his own, or a talented author who has just appeared, for 
he has never cared to hurry history. As a guerdon for the 
oblivion he has given genius, he has champagne and pheasants’ 
eggs to douche his gullet. Slow, though sure of his: path, he has 
aided scholarship enormously by discovering Genesis in his 
twelfth lustrum. 

The mediocre cannot read the savants without making them 
smell as much as the waters of the Anigrus which became fetid 
after Cheiron had washed his wounds in it. To-day, the Jliad 
gives off a noisome odour and from the same cause. Since Dr 
Small Knowledge of Columbia College tried to raise a wormy 
Lazarus of a novel from the grave by comparing it with the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, this marvellous book emits noxious 
vapours from which Baal and Moloch have fled. No book that 
is sacred to the human race is immune from this plague, for 
as soon as a dunciad, a goose-cap, a dizzard lays hands on the 

Odyssey, the Four Gospels, Lear or Genesis, it stinks! 

There is Suet Book-Grub who regards every intellect as his 
personal Nemesis, and who has written a volume on our emaci- 
ated Helicon. Authors are no better than asses who feed on 
wormwood and thistles, and though this is very true, no one is 
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in a better position than Suet Book-Grub to declare it, as he 
has graved every gifted poem and essay of our time. 

There is also the sodality of the monetary priests of Thoth, 
better known in our barbaric vernacular as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Muses. They praise every ape of the literati 
who has perfumed his hirsute parts with Mammon. Shrewd 
rather than noble, they give prodigal awards to the freebooters 
of literature. This is a very homogeneous society since not one 
of its members can be said to be talented enough to disrupt the 
confraternity. Entirely rational they can see no reason why a 
man without wit or learning should not steal it from another 
book. They are governed by the screed that every fool is the 
peer of every sage, which John Ruskin did gainsay, asserting 
that we have relinquished liberty for equality. 

A bawd is a Magdalene at the sacred tomb, and a chit 
blowing her hindquarters can sound Gabriel’s Trump, if 
Iscariot Reviewer, who betrays a book for two pennies a word, 
can sink any lower than he is. What is so precious to mortals as 
a truthful book; according to the Gnostics, the cock crowing at 
dawn is called the Logos, which is the crier of the Gospel of 
St. John. What then is dawn but Homer and Christ, and are they 
for sale? 

You are familiar with my earnest conviction that we cannot 
produce a sublime literature without ritual and legends. 
English is dead, and not even the cormorant or the bat sits 
upon its Babylonian wastes. No rivers flow through the langu- 
age, though Homer is said to have composed the Iliad by the 
stream Meles. The teal and the widgeon have disappeared 
from our books; and every plant and animal, the source of 
symbols and pure speech, have died in modern literature. 
English must be put back into the ground to grow again; 
Sibyl, the child of the Muses, after her interment, sprang up as 
grass and weeds. 

You can imagine my transport when I thought that I had 
found a mythographer. I had bought The White Goddess and 
The Nazarene Gospel Restored by Robert Graves, but soon 
regretted my folly. The purchase of a bad book is a cruel and 
humbling debt which costs one some moiety of self-esteem, 
besides the money. I considered myself unluckier in this instance 
than poor Chatterton, for when the Lord Mayor of London 
died, he said, ‘I am glad he is dead by three pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and sixpence.’ 
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Pedants are birds of prey who never touch English unless it is 
carrion. The grammarian is always an intellectual corpse, 
making the most dreary and banal remarks in correct and 
lifeless sentences. Memory rejects a mediocre style, for Mnemo- 
syne is a goddess of ecstasy which binds together a whole poem. 
The ancient poet or scholiast learned the Jliad or the Theogony 
of Hesiod, but one would despair of remembering one page by 
Robert Graves, because he lacks the intellectual passion to 
assemble the gods within his breast. 

In a morose tract on modern authors which Graves calls The 
Crowning Privilege. he offers diverse laws on prosody he has 
borrowed from the Druids, but his own diction is listless and 
undisciplined. He could have written just as poor verse without 
a knowledge of literary canons. Collins was sorely hurt, and 
cast away all the hopes he had that he was a poet because he 
had employed the wrong principles for the creation of his 
pastorals. Graves is a drab of a stylist, and is unable to bring 
homage to the deities. As Horace has remarked, the votary 
cannot celebrate the gods without taking up the lyre. The 
White Goddess is a loose farrago of blowsy polysyllables which 
neither quenches the soul nor delights a learned palate. The 
best style combines frugal words with sublime ones, and can 
best be described as Ariadne taking her last rest in an earthen- 
ware coffin. 

All the faults of a bad author can be attributed to sloth; 
Odysseus must accomplish his fate, but his companions, 
content with the masts thrown to them by Circe, are ‘porkers 
in tears’. The White Goddess is the labour of other authors: 
Robert Graves has played the réle of Hermes, the coney- 
catcher, and the books he has had his wily fingers in are 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
published in 1864, and Gerald Massey’s Natural Genesis, 
published in 1883. 
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Graves does his part as the plagiary in comic socks whereas | 


T. S. Eliot wears the tragic buskin. The olympian cheater has 
no voice, or a feeble one; the prophetic fountains within our 


~ 


poets are dried up, or as Plutarch has said, the oracle of | 
Tiresias has failed. Poets are great inward angels, which, in the 


words of Philo Judaeus, means contemplation; but Isis, 
Persephone, the Aurora Borealis, and the land of the Hyper- 
boreans can only be discovered by travelling through one’s 
soul. Eliot, not having the force of these Cherubim, could 
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only conceive a Waste Land, in which Marlowe, Jonson, and 
Mallarmé lie frozen and disinterred alongside the suffering 
colloquialisms of the poem. 

A dictionary is a book of reference and not the source of 
erudition; Orpheus, the interpreter of the gods, was said to 
tame our tigers and lions, but hardly by cribbing his knowledge 
of Zeus, Artemis, and Set from a lexicon. Hermes of Mallorca 
has sundry ruses; the most apparent strategem is to make 
prodigal acknowledgements to everybody with the exception of 
those books he has cut as a pickpocket does a purse. In short, 
there is no mention of Smith’s remarkable collation of legends 
and eponymous heroes, or Gerald Massey. Pausanias, Diodorus 
of Sicily, Plutarch, Philo, and the Zohar do not empower The 
White Goddess as Typhon starts the source of the Orontes at the 
spot where she descended into the earth. Hermes the Sciolist 
finds the tripod at Delphi of far less use than the index of a 
mythologist. Though Hermes is not a philologist, a polymath, 
and cannot distinguish one Egyptian dynasty from another, or 
an Hebraist, he feigns to know that the ancient legends of 
Britain and the Gaelic tribes derived from the prophet Ezekiel 
and the Jewish Rabbins. Hermes is neither a Kabalist, nor 
deeply versed in the Jewish apocryphal works, for six years after 
the appearance of The White Goddess he collaborated with 
Joshua Podro who furnished him the Jewish sources for his 
Nazarene Gospel Restored. 

Gerald Massey provided Hermes with the idea that the 
genetrix came first, since woman and not Adam was the be- 
getter, and that as the understanding of myths declined the 
gods were masculinized. This is the theme of The White Goddess ; 
the book is turbid enough to delight a mullet, but not a reader. 
The other stratagem of Hermes is to purloin the conception of 
Massey, and then to argue against it, or clothe it in some 
reference he has taken from an author on the Gaelic alphabet. 

What is there to comfort a potent mind except Aphrodite 
Ambologera, who staves off old age, and legends which were a 
marvellous aliment for the latter days of Aristotle? We need 
myths and not Dialectic which Hercules set about to abolish 
before he freed Prometheus. 

Robert Graves is a mare’s nest for the tribe of readers. 
Ritual cures a book though his is raw, and plagiarism is an 
undeniable sign of the flight of the gods. Graves attacks the 
living and the dead. It is impious to impugn Plutarch, and he 
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who castigates Herodotus, Milton, and Blake shows the 
grossest ingratitude to nature. Buffon honours Aristotle, 
though his ornithology is often wrong, and Humboldt has no 
less regard for the Stagirite. Besides, Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris is 
enough for any tender intellect though it may not always 
be good egyptology. Suppose Izaak Walton makes a foolish 
remark about the habits of fish, or that in some ways it is as 
apocryphal as the travels of Sir John Mandeville, who will 
deny genius the right to her imperial errors? 

There are flaws even in Homer, says Longinus; Thoreau, the 
greatest American trembler, and I care not a straw for a man 
who does not shake when he reads the wise, is so content with 
the Jliad he declares that when Homer says the sun has set it is 
poetry. Robert Graves is choleric, vain and covetous; in fact he 
has all the defects of our miserable race; but Zeus is invariably 
just, so that it is possible in this life for a dwarf to possess every 
foible of the Titan. Human wiles are so baffling, that if a man 
has enough spite, rancour and envy in him, he looks as large 
in his deformities as Falstaff when he runs his sword through 


the dead. 


EDWARD DAHLBERG. 


* * * 


Dear Edward: 

I think I shall decline the Graves gambit. Partly because I 
gather from one or two reviews that I have read that he has 
been attacking me in a recent book — for what cause I know not, 
and I have no curiosity to find out. But the real reason I cannot 
write about him is that I have no adequate knowledge of his 
work. I read his war book when it first came out, and I admired 
it because it dealt angrily and righteously with an experience 
that I too had endured. I cannot read his fiction, which he 
confesses is bread-and-butter work, and I have never had time 
for his mythological works. As for his poetry, I recognize its 
cleverness but it never moves me: it is essentially a-musing, a 
word which has nothing to do with the _Muse;' but means to 
stand animal-like_with your muzzle“in the air. The man has a 
nose for oddities, idiosyncrasies, for doxies of every kind. A 
coney-catcher, as you say, self-exiled to a rocky island. I wish 
him good hunting. He has some honourable scars. 

The prophetic fountains within our poets are dried up, but 
the philosopher Collingwood, who has some good things to say 
about poetry, gave The Waste Land as an example of a work of 
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art that could forgo amusement and magic, and find its justi- 
fication in prophesy. Every community needs its prophet, a 
man who will utter the secrets of its heart, secrets it dare not 
utter itself, secrets of guilt and remorse, and above all the 
speechless fear of death. Evils of ignorance, Collingwood calls 
them, for which there is no remedy. “The remedy is the poem 
itself.’ Art, he concludes, is ‘the community’s medicine for the 
worst disease of mind, corruption of consciousness.’ 

I am not going to suggest that Eliot himself has an uncor- 
rupted consciousness — he would be the first to disclaim such a 
state of grace. But he has consistently thought of the poem as a 
prophylactic, as a purifying agent in human society. At times I 
have resented his tendency — in theory rather than in practice — 
to regard art as a moral agency, but that is an old quarrel 
between ourselves. His image of the catalyst is much safer, for 
that preserves the integrity of the work of art, its ‘ Schein’, as 
Schiller called it, its ‘semblance’ as Susanne Langer translates. 
The work of art is always obstinately itself, a piece of evidence, 
a real event, a revelation. Naturally it is there to be understood, 
for communication to take place; but whether we like it or not 
is irrelevant. Beauty is truth, and truth beauty, but to recog- 
nize truth or experience beauty does not necessarily give us 
pleasure. The truth conveyed by a Greek tragedy, or by one of 
Rembrandt’s late self-portraits, or by Les Fleurs du Mal, is 
confessional, penitential. But it is also redemptive, purifying. 
The work of art ‘works’ by virtue of its formal qualities — in 
the case of poetry, specifically by rhythm. By necessary rhythm, 
by compulsive rhythm, by a mesmeric inducement of mood and 
imagery. 

It is not my intention to bore you with a theoretical dis- 
quisition, but the phenomenon of modern poetry (I call it a 
phenomenon because it is an apparition, a revolutionary event) 
- this phenomenon cannot be ‘evaluated’ by college professors. 
The Waste Land has called forth as much critical exegesis as 
Paradise Lost, and it is all unprofitable — no better than Graves’s 
mythologizing. Eliot’s worst enemies are his commentators, for 
they have dug mounds and ditches between the poetry and the 
public, It is impossible now to read Eliot with an uncorrupted, 
an innocent mind. I did so read him, forty years ago, and did 
not stop to ask any questions. There were no learned notes to 
the first printing of The Waste Land, and it now seems to me a 
pity that the poet ever scattered these clues. It has become the 
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biggest paper chase in the history of criticism, and meanwhile 
the still small voice of prophecy is drowned by the baying of the 
hounds. 

All art, as Otto Rank has suggested, is an expression of the 
will to immortality. Negatively, it is an expression of the fear of 
death. Superficially the poet may hope to overcome death and 
oblivion by the creation of immortal works, but that is not the 
deepest sense of the process. In the deepest sense the poet is not 
‘hoping’ or acting consciously in any manner, but attaining, by 
concentration and inward withdrawal, a state of consciousness 
which — whether it is illusion or not — overflows the bounds of 
personality, makes contact with racial memories, with group 
feeling, with what Jung calls the archetypal symbols of the 
unconscious. I must confess that such hypothetical concepts 
make me uneasy, but the mechanism of the human brain is 
complex enough to contain the empirical foundations for them. 
But admittedly all this is speculation. What is not speculative, 
but ‘felt along the nerves’ is the physical response of my 
organism, and surely yours, to the poetry — 

April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain... 

To read those lines, and the 429 lines that follow, for the first 
time, is an authentic and incomparable poetic experience - 
incomparable, because even the finest lines of Shakespeare or 
Baudelaire cannot be experienced with the same actuality — the 
same personal application. Eliot was the prophetic poet of our 
time, projecting the images of our guilt and remorse, accusing 
our consciousness or corruption, and recalling us to ‘the Peace 
which passeth understanding’. 

I have never sought to dissolve the unity of that first over- 
whelming impression. Whether the poem affected me in any 
deep metaphysical sense I doubt: I was too interested in the 
created phenomenon, in the creative miracle; for what Eliot 
had proved, to a younger poet, was that the language could be 
reanimated; and what the critics even at that time called its 
Alexandrianism (one of them spoke of ‘the maggots that breed 
in the corruption of poetry’) was barbaric splendour in my 
unwearied eyes. Even now, when I am more instructed and 
therefore less receptive, I read the foxed pages with nostalgic 
emotion. 
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Nostalgia! I saw some reference to it lately, berating it as a 
literary sin. Half the literature in the world is nostalgic, for we 
seek continually to recover our lost innocence — and this is 
perhaps the secret of style. Most of our days we think, speak and 
write in a demotic jargon, the currency of the mob, worn smooth 
for easy gossip and discourse. To find new currency for new 
perceptions and thoughts is the task of an uncorrupted con- 
sciousness — new metal, new moulds, a fresh minting for each 
occasion. It is a task demanding more concentration than most 
of us can command, but we can sometimes by memory recover 
what I would call first occasions, when events impinge on the 
consciousness for the first time and for the first time we formu- 
late the appropriate verbal icons. Such events are often far to 
seek, through thorns and thickets of conventional speech, and 
when they shine out of the obscurity of the past, we then recog- 
nize them with emotion. Such emotion is nostalgic — the return 
of the prodigal sensibility. 

You may accuse me of avoiding the issue by concentrating on 
one poem of Eliot’s, but this poem is the point de repére for the 
whole of modern poetry, just as Picasso’s Demoiselles d’ Avignon 
is the point de repére for the whole of modern painting. One can 
find the origins of Eliot’s poetic diction in Elizabethan blank 
verse or in Laforgue (just as one can find the origins of Picasso’s 
style in African sculpture or the paintings of Cezanne), but at 
this point a fusion takes place, a new symbolic imagery is 
created, the unknown becomes known. 

I have not forgotten Ezra Pound, or Yeats. The time was 
propitious, there was what Jung calls ‘a meaningful coin- 
cidence in time’, what Hippocrates called one common flow, 
one common breathing, when all things are in sympathy. In the 
whole civilized world at that time (and I do not exclude 
Russia, where Mayakovsky, Esenin and Pasternak were active 
in poetry, Malevich, Kandinsky, Gabo and Pevsner in painting 
and sculpture) there was such a stirring as Yeats described in 
his poem on “The Second Coming’. We were all on tip-toe at 
that time, ready to welcome some ‘vast image out of Spiritus 
Mundi’. By now it seems there has been a miscarriage: the 
image has been shattered by war and tyranny, and these poets, 
who should have heralded a Renaissance, are themselves sunk 
into reaction or apathy, and their works have become thesis 
fodder for American critics. 

It is my faith that eventually our poets will return to that 
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‘ceremony of innocence’; otherwise I see no possibility of a 
revival of poetry or any other art. But my faith grows dim. It 
is not that things continue to fall apart: on the contrary, there 
is a consolidation of ignorance, superstition and that ideal of 
comfort which to Burckhardt meant the end of our Western 
European culture. Writing in March 1873, eighty-six years 
ago, he prophesied that our art and science (but he did 
not mean our science) would have the greatest difficulty in 
preventing themselves from sinking into a mere branch of 
urban money-making. The utmost effort and self-denial will 
be necessary, he said, if art and science are to remain creatively 
independent in view of the relation in which they stand to the 
daily press, to cosmopolitan traffic, to world exhibitions. All 
these menaces have, since Burckhardt’s time, increased a 
thousandfold, and to them we have added deterrents of which 
he could have had no conception — air traffic, radio and tele- 
vision. The activity of poetry is now reduced to inconceivable 
insignificance; and to try and woo the indifferent mob, as 
Eliot has done in his late plays, is a vain effort. 

Why do I cling to my little vial of hope? For no rational 
reason, for no reason beyond the fact that a few fragments of 
the wisdom of Heraclitus or the poetry of Sappho have survived 
through ages of darkness and destruction. Traherne was lost 
and two centuries later recovered. The music of Bach or 
Vivaldi, the poetry of Donne and Hopkins — by what slender 
underground shoots they crept through the black soil of 
oblivion. Poetry will survive, even our poetry will survive. Its 
‘terrible crystal’ is indestructible. 

You suffer this neglect more than most of your contem- 
poraries, and that is because you do not make the compromises 
with the armies of ignorance that Eliot has made, that I have 
made, that most of us make. I don’t know anything about the 
consolations of martyrdom, but when I think of the humility of 
Blake, or the voluntary sacrifice of Hopkins, or the accepted 
obscurity of Emily Dickinson, then I realize that these consola- 
tions are real. It is the method of Charity, said Sir Thomas 
Browne, to suffer without reaction; it is the method of the great 
poet to write in the sure knowledge that a bright image never 
loses its lustre, though it be buried in the garbage of a doomed 
civilization. 

HERBERT READ. 
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Angry Young Muslims 


Len Ortzen 


established on the French literary scene; a school of 

revolt, though not of hate. It may be only a coincidence 
that all but one of the seven are Algerian Muslims. They are by 
no means tender towards the French; yet four of them have 
been awarded French literary prizes. Through their French 
education and their Paris publishers they have been able to 
give voice to a people silent since the early Middle Ages, yet 
the voice of each is distinctive. That of the least young, Mouloud 
Feraoun, never rises above the tone of intimate conversation, 
yet it has struck a chord of sympathy halfway across Europe. 
The most mature work comes from the youngest, and the only 
woman among them, Assia Djebar, whose first novel has 
already been translated and published in Holland, England, 
and America. The most violent, despairing, and uncompromis- 
ing, is the non-Algerian, Driss Chraibi, who comes from 
Morocco, and who has twice been married to Frenchwomen. 
The most original, Malek Haddad, is either a genius or 
completely mad. 

All, however, have in common an urge to express the 
aspirations, the bewilderment and resentment of the mass of 
their fellow-countrymen. There is also a poetic vision penetrat- 
ing all their works, a prose lyricism that is as fresh and pure as 
a gentle fall of rain — and appears especially so after an arid 
spell of reading the sick, drab novels of other angry young 
men. But then, these writers have something to be angry 
about. 

The earliest of them to be published in France were 
Mouloud Mammeri, Mouloud Feraoun, and Malek Ouary, all 
born in Kabylia, a mountainous region of Algeria ideal for 
guerrilla warfare. The Berber dialect of the Kabylians ceased 
to be written centuries ago, but the legends, songs and poems of 
these independent, nostalgic people have been, and still are, 


Ace school of writers from North Africa is now 
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kept alive by wandering troubadours and village women’s 
choirs. Their repertoire is rich and highly lyrical, impregnated 
with a poetic sadness. This inheritance, brought to the printed 
page, appears at its fullest in Mammeri’s first novel, La Colline 
Oubliée, and in Feraoun’s Le Fils du Pauvre, a slightly-disguised 
autobiographical story of a Kabylian shepherd-boy who 
becomes a schoolteacher, and which calls to mind Guillaumin’s 
classic La Vie d’Un Simple. Like the Indian novelists writing in 
English - Kamala Markandaya is a case in point — these 
Algerian writers are, too, introducing prose rhythms from their 
native tongue into a European language. 

What emerges most strikingly from the content of their 
works is the great contrast and wide gap between the young 
educated generation of Algerian Arabs and that of their 
parents, still confined within the ancient customs and supersti- 
tions of their ancestors. Particularly so in Mammeri’s second 
book, Le Sommeil du Juste, a profoundly disturbing novel which 
was published in England a couple of years ago, and later in 
America. Feraoun has an additional theme, which runs through 
all his three books: the lack of comprehension between Arabs 
who have been to work in France and the peasants who have 
never left their villages. 

Working 400 miles apart, Feraoun and Mohammed Dib 
continue to write novels which, published first in French and 
then translated into German and Dutch, between them give a 
detailed picture of the life of Arab peasants and town workers 
to European readers. Feraoun, in his most recent novel, Les 
Chemins qui Montent, again writes of life and people in a poor 
village of his native Kabylia; while Mohammed Dib, in Le 
Métier a Tisser, is much concerned with the working-class 
masses in the old quarter of Tlemcen, the town where he was 
born near the Algerian-Moroccan frontier. Feraoun, a gentle 
man who earns his basic living as headmaster of the primary 
school at Fort National in Kabylia, tells the sad love story of 
Dehlia, the illegitimate daughter of a widow, and Amer, whose 
father was a Kabylian married to a Frenchwoman. The story 
of Amer’s parents was the subject of Feraoun’s previous novel. 
Now Amer son of Amer has in his turn gone to France to work, 
and when the book opens has just returned to his father’s 
village to live. But he finds he has no place there — and how can 


he take Dehlia, the young village girl, back with him to | 


France? 
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For us to be happy, it’s not enough to love each other [Amer 
ruminates over what he ought to say to the girl]. Look around 
the village, at all the wives tired of waiting for their husbands 
to return from France. D’you want to have a snivelling lot 
of children to bring up, while I’m going backwards and 
forwards like some cursed migrating bird? Dehlia, you’re 
just made for me. But I’d like to take you into a bed with me, 
instead of on a matting on the bare ground; I’d like you to 
have water from a tap, and a pile of white plates, and some- 
thing to put into those plates. But how can I guarantee you 
any of that — in this country where our forefathers before us, 
for the whole of their lives, just went round and round in a 
hunger dance? 


Dib is a more direct, more vivid writer. Le Métier a Tisser 
completes the trilogy bearing the general title of Algeria that 
he began seven years ago. A too-ambitious title, though, for it is 
a three-volume life of Omar, a street urchin who lives with his 
mother and two sisters in one room of a crowded tenement. In 
this final volume Omar has left school and is working in a base- 
ment as an apprentice carpet-weaver — one of the many jobs 
that Dib himself had when a youngster. Omar is an engaging 
lad, inquisitive and eager, who hopes by listening to the carpet- 
weavers to find the solution to the riddle of his ever-constant 
hunger. Dib is a tendentious novelist. In his previous book, the 
man who eventually solved for Omar the riddle of his hunger 
was a Communist. In Le Métier d Tisser it is the arrival of the 
Americans in North Africa that raises Omar’s hopes. That is 
all much too simple. In fact, Dib does not know the answer. 
Neither does Feraoun. But Feraoun is the purer novelist and 
does not engage‘ his characters as protagonists. 

Dib emerges, through his books, as a man of action, immersed 
in the daily struggle of life. Feraoun, as more of an observer, 
unaffected and modest. It is perhaps this withdrawn quality 
that enables him to write of everyday village occupations with 
such admirable simplicity, without any striving for picturesque 
effect. So that we come to understand something of the life of 
his village better than that of Dib’s crowded streets; a village 
where a sense of honour is all important, where the major 
worry of marrying off a daughter is then succeeded by the fear 
of her being repudiated. Everyone is equally poor, and a bowl 
of couscous is a gift much appreciated. Yet we can easily imagine 
the laughter and gay chatter of the girls as they troop down to 
s 
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the fountain every day, and can see the glances they exchange 
with young men passed on the way. 

Dib’s pen is dipped in a dark hue all the time. Though 
Feraoun has a wider range of colours, he is just as deeply 
conscious of the unhappiness of his people. All life’s roads go 
uphill, is a Kabylian saying quoted by Feraoun. And Dib 
would certainly agree. 

But we are left with a sense of incompleteness after reading 
their books; they are all, understandably enough, and like 
those of other angry young men, against something. We wait 
in vain for anything constructive, for even an awareness of 
another side to life in Algeria, of the achievements and improve- 
ments brought about by the French. 

All these four writers have a working class or peasant back- 
ground, and all have remained in North Africa; though 
Mammeri served with the French Army in Europe during the 
latter part of the war. But more recent novels are the work of 
writers who come from well-off Algerian Muslim families and 
who have spent several years in France. Les Impatients, the 
second novel of Assia Djebar, was published in Paris last 
summer. It takes us into the enclosed world of Arab women, 
and inevitably invites comparison with the works of another 
Muslim woman writer, of an older generation, Madame Out- 
El-Kouloub, whose fine, sensitive novel of harem life half a 
century ago — Ramza — has added to her high reputation in 
France. Les Impatients stands up well to such a comparison; it is 
the best developed novel yet produced by any of these young 
writers and amply fulfils the promise in her first book, La Soif. 
It is, moreover, the first in which the author is not writing with 
a chip on the shoulder. It remains nevertheless a book of 
revolt, but of female revolt against restrictive customs. The 
atmosphere of scandal-mongering in the women’s quarters of 
an Arab household in Algiers is well conveyed - and because 
it is used as background, not as propaganda to show the back- 
wardness of Arab women, the aspirations of Dalila, the heroine, 
are better understood and sympathized with by the reader. 
The character of Dalila, who narrates the story, is subtly 
revealed and developed in depth. She is impatient for her 
liberty; liberty to attend the university, to marry on her own 
terms. She says of Arab women who live in the traditional way: 

Young Arab women have an unbelievable store of romanti- 
cism; thrown too abruptly into a man’s arms, they rarely find 
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their wounded innocence again. And their husbands never 
know their exalted, youthful expressions — only their hard, 
dry looks of a submissive animal. 


Malek Haddad’s books are of a very different order. He was 
born in Constantine thirty-two years ago; he went to the 
grammar school there, and then to the university of Aix-en- 
Provence to study law. But instead of sitting for his degree, this 
restless young man went to live and travel in the Fezzan. He 
then settled in Algiers for a time, where he founded and helped 
edit the literary magazine Progrés. Since 1955 he has been 
living in Paris, working for the French Radio and contributing 
to various little magazines. Three years ago he published a 
volume of poems. And La Derniére Impression, his first novel, 
published in France last year and soon to appear in Poland, 
has poetry in it, a poetic prose that evokes the sadness of 
Algeria. 

The story is slight; it is more a symbol — as intended to be — of 
the difficult relationships between France and Algeria. Said 
is in love with a French girl. But she cannot bear with life in 
Algeria and intends to take a job in France. Said is an engineer, 
and the bridge he has built must be blown, to hinder French 
military movements. 


But Said [writes the author] belongs to the young generation 
that must build bridges, bridges of goodwill. The generation 
that must stretch an arm out to the other side. Said’s bridge 
was the last bridge. And his generation the last impression 
of the legend of centuries. 


The girl Said loves is killed by a stray bullet the day before 
she is due to leave Algeria for France. Said’s bridge is blown. 
He joins the Arabs fighting in the mountains and is himself 
killed. 

This short book is impregnated with sadness. Typical of so 
much on the pages are comments such as these: 


Happiness never gives credit — you must always pay up. You 
could say that it sometimes takes a sly pleasure in letting us 
get into debt. You pay at the desk as you go out. Nothing is 
more deceptive than a self-help service. ... Being original, 


these days, consists of singing in a group to let your voice be 
heard. 





Unfortunately for the book, it is the sadness of the author and 
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not the unhappiness of his characters that touches the reader. 
But as a song, a lament rather, of the Algerian atmosphere, it 
is a fine piece of impressionistic work, to be savoured page by 
page. Haddad’s second book, published early this year with 
the intriguing title Je T’Offrirai Une Gazelle, shows considerable 
development of his powers. Compassion has blended with his 
anger and his poetic vision has broadened. There are two pairs 
of lovers in this book, one couple in the Sahara desert and the 
other in the desert of Paris. Each is pursuing a mirage, an 
illusion of freedom, a fleeting gazelle. In the Sahara, Moulay, 
a lorry driver, says goodbye to the girl he loves before setting 
off to cross the desert. The girl, who is worth twenty white 
camels, asks him to bring her back a gazelle, a live one. Moulay 
spots a pair of gazelles during his journey, and chases them in 
his lorry. One, the female, falls from exhaustion and dies in 
Moulay’s arms. Her ill-luck represents Moulay’s hopes. In 
Paris, the narrator can only manage to present a stuffed gazelle 
to the young woman who has fallen in love with him. 

The narrator — but it’s the author himself, Haddad, writing 
about himself in the third person. And writing a book within a 
book, for the Paris part is about this young Frenchwoman, 
Giséle, who works in a publisher’s office and falls in love with 
the author of a book entitled Je T° Offrirai Une Gazelle. 

All very complicated, you may well think. It’s the desert that 
complicates things, the author would reply. The Sahara, he 
writes, surrounds an oasis with a thousand precautions; and 
while protecting it keeps it. The desert offers everything and 
gives nothing. And when you’ve left it you doubt its existence, 
its reality, even its unreality. 

Haddad’s prose sparkles like desert sand with what he him- 
self calls a bitter optimism. Whatever he is writing about — and 
Haddad scorns all accepted forms of novel writing, darts from 
one scene to another apparently as the gazelle inspires him — we 
savour every line of his pungent prose. ‘Smiles are commas and 
exclamation-marks. Few people know how to punctuate.’ Of a 
publisher he says: ‘He’d got out of breath through running 
after glory. Besides, he had asthma.’ And when the telephone 
rings: ‘A telephone is like a child crying to have its toy back. 
It’s better to give way at once.’ 

Finally, the author — or the narrator — finds that people are 
not interested in his book. They believe that a gazelle is a four- 
legged animal. He overhears a woman saying about the book, 
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‘What, written in ’58, and it doesn’t even mention petrol! A 
shame — there’s nothing but wind in this book.’ And the author 
comments, yes, he knows there’s wind in the Sahara too. 

A friend in Algeria writes: ‘What are all these intruders 
doing in your book? Our people fighting here couldn’t care less 
about your gazelle.’ 

So the author stops his book from being published — as we 
read on its printed page. Giséle tells him he’s completely daft. 
But, as he says, it’s a gazelle that one is really fighting for. 

Haddad is no doubt saying that the desert, his desert, is life 
itself, and that we get out of it what we put into it. And readers 
of this book will get out of it what they put into it. Anyway, 
Haddad does not care a jot for his readers — and how refreshing 
that is. 

Of the same age as Haddad is Driss Chraibi of Morocco, who 
now has three novels and a book of short stories to his credit. 
The son of a wealthy Muslim merchant, he was educated at a 
grammar school in Casablanca and then went to Paris, where 
he studied chemistry. Chraibi, too, seems to have skipped an 
essential stage in French education and landed with a leap 
among the rebels of French culture without having experienced 
the discipline of the mind against which they rebel. In all else, 
he stands apart from his fellow Muslim writers. He is the only 
one not to have returned to North Africa, and has lived in 
France for ten years now. His first book, Le Passé Simple, con- 
veys a hate of Islam, and was a reaction to the harsh Muslim 
formalism he suffered from in childhood. His second book, Les 
Boucs — an insulting name given to the North African Arabs 
living in Paris — is a call for vengeance. It is a violent, one-sided 
book, lacking in objectivity. But then revolt is Chraibi’s 
religion and he must choose extremes. He is in revolt against 
both the West and the Orient — at least, so much emerges from 
these two early books, written when in his twenties. 

Since then, he has said in private that he hopes for a fusion 
of the interests of the West and the Orient. And his third book, 
L’ Ane, is a more considered, more acute work than the earlier 
two. It is short and more a parable than a novel, yet does more 
than other books to convey to us the inner struggles, indecision 
and bewilderment of the newly-awakened peoples of North 
Africa. Why have they been awakened ? Chraibi asks for them. 
The ass belongs to an itinerant barber who, vaguely aware of 
the change around him, sells the animal and buys a modern 
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set of hairdresser’s instruments. The ass follows him about, 
braying to him to return to the good old ways, until killed by a 
train that his ex-master is travelling on. 


I thought I was properly awake then [says the barber]. But 
it was not so. Look at this lorry of mine — I can hear it, see it, 
touch it. That’s all I can do for the time being. I’ve been told 
what it’s useful for, what its daily nourishment is, and so on — 
I understand all that perfectly, but I can’t drive it. Like 
everything else, I’m just a spectator. 


By continued literary expression, Chraibi seems to have 
exorcized his demon of revolt. In De Tous Les Horizons, his 
collection of short stories published last year, his voice now 
speaks up in controlled tones and with greater clarity for the 
underdog and the downtrodden — of the Arab world and 
beyond it too. His style has become firmer and more disciplined, 
his imaginative vision clearer and more penetrating. Chraibi 
has been contributing other stories to Paris literary magazines, 
and this form of expression may well suit him best. They have 
something of the Oriental fable about them. The plot is always 
slight, but the tragic force of the writing and the peremptory 
tone of the voice behind it hold our attention. More, awaken 
our conscience. 

The lack of comprehension between Europeans and the 
peoples of newly-awakened countries is a theme still very much 
on Chraibi’s mind, as with other Muslim writers. In the story 
Les Quatre Malles an African arrives in France for the first time 
and, long after all the other passengers, presents himself to the 
customs officer who has been patiently waiting beside the 
newcomer’s four trunks. The latter is full of his journey, of 
goodwill and illusions; the customs man wants only to finish 
his job and go home. 


‘I’m telling you to open your precious trunks,’ cried the 
customs man, ‘and to stop your chatter.’ ‘If it’s my trunks 
you’re talking about,’ said the African, ‘I quite agree that 
they’re precious. But there’s no need to shout it or even to 
whisper it. I know already.’ 

‘I haven’t the faintest idea what all your gibberish means.’ 
The customs man was getting beside himself. 

‘Of course not,’ exclaimed the other. ‘When someone’s 
out in the wind and shouting, he can’t hear the wind. And 
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I’m not speaking gibberish. I’m speaking French. I’ve my 
diplomas — I’m a veterinary surgeon from the lion country.’ 

‘All right,’ said the customs man, more and more beside 
himself. “You speak French, and I don’t hear the wind 
because I’m shouting. But listen to me. One of us is going 
crazy.’ 

The other gave a wide smile. ‘Please God,’ he said, ‘let it 
be me.’ The customs man closed his eyes in silent prayer. 
‘Listen. You’ve made me late, and my wife’s expecting me 
home for supper. To punish you, would you like to come and 
have supper with us?’ 

The smile on the African’s face widened. ‘I knew I wasn’t 
dreaming,’ he said. ‘All I was hoping for was just a little 
human warmth, That’s why I made such a stir on board the 
boat. But neither the steward nor the captain realized.’ 

‘Now please,’ exhorted the customs man. ‘Don’t let’s start 
all over again.’ 

Eventually, the African kneels down and unlocks his four 


trunks. They are all empty. He has brought them to France 
to fill with ideals. 


The story Le Sac concerns an Arab who surprises his French 
wife sleeping with another man. The Arab leaves her, taking 
their baby with him in a sack and setting off on foot to return 
to his own country. He puts the child down in a clearing in a 
wood while he goes to find a cow to milk, and then he cannot 
discover the clearing again. For three days and nights he 
searches for it. Meanwhile, his wife has informed the police, a 
whole crowd of armed men are on his track, and an avid public 
awaits news of the unnatural father who left his wife and took 
their baby away in a sack. 

The Arab is the kind of symbolic character who is the centre 


of many of Chraibi’s stories. Ingenuous, inarticulate, and 
trusting. The story ends: 


The father stumbled onto the highway at the end of the third 
night. His eyes were shut, and his feet were frozen. Police put 
handcuffs on him, and dragged him to the crossroads where 
a crowd of journalists was waiting. And when Boudjema, the 
Arab, opened his eyes and saw this crowd bustling around 
him like busy bees, he cried, ‘It’s amazing that so many 
people should have given up their time to help me find my 
child! And to think I was going back to the country where I 
was born as though I had nothing more to hope for here!’ 
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All Chraibi’s stories are impregnated with sadness and 


compassion, but written with savage, ironic humour, and with 


many an unexpected turn of phrase that cuts like a knife: 


He was dressed like a foreman, in blue overalls, a beret stuck 
on his head, a stub of a dead cigarette between his lips, and 


with his hands thrust deep into his pockets. 


00558 


The chief characters in the last two stories of the collection 
are not Arabs, but Europeans; and the African in the story of 
the four trunks is a negro. This is one book by an angry young 
Muslim that gives an impression of universality — that the 
under-privileged, the pure in heart, are not necessarily Arab, 
nor European, but of the human race. De Tous Les Horizons is a 
slim book, but great and weighty are its contents. ‘De tous les 
horizons monte la méme clameur.’ 


>>>) Nelly’ 
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THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


The August number, long delayed but now on sale, 
includes a stimulating article by Sir Herbert Read 
in reply to Sir Charles Snow’s The Two Cultures, 
two striking new stories, The Amusement Doctor by 
Siegfried Lenz (one of modern Germany’s out- 
standing young writers), and Nymph and Shepherd 
by Colin Spencer, and an essay on Ford Madox 
Ford and his Tetralogy by Melvin Seiden. There are 
articles and reviews by Maurice Cranston, Stuart 
Holroyd, Brian Glanville, etc., and new poems by 
George Seferis, Geoffrey Grigson and others... 
you can obtain 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


from all booksellers for 3s. 6d. a copy. A year’s 
subscription, post-free, costs 42s. 
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Camus at the Cross-roads 


I. H. Walker 


writer is not in itself unusual. But the republication of 

Camus’s first essays with a new preface by their author 
presents certain unusual features. Betwixt and Between (L’ Envers 
et L’Endroit) is one of the three volumes of Camus’s work which 
Charlot published in Algiers before the war. Of the other two, 
a play, Revolt in the Asturias, written in collaboration with 
Camus’s friends at the Thédtre de l’Equipe, has never been 
revived, whilst a second collection of essays, Nuptials, was 
republished by Gallimard in 1947. Yet for a further ten years 
Betwixt and Between remained obstinately in the background. 
Although in their original limited edition they are not so 
elusive as Camus appears to suggest — the Bibliothéque 
Nationale for example has a copy — Camus’s early essays 
remained largely ignored or undiscovered until Roger Quilliot 
first gave them serious critical attention in 1956. Now they are 
available for all to consider. 

It would be a pity if the mystery of over twenty years’ semi- 
obscurity surrounding Betwixt and Between should tempt anyone 
to expect too much from this volume, for the five short and 
rather sketchy essays it contains add very little to our know- 
ledge of Camus. Each of them has an obvious autobiographical 
current dealing with some aspect of Camus’s youth in Algeria 
or early travels in Europe. They depict a sensitive young man 
bewildered by the conflicting wretchedness of his family 
background and the beauty of the country where he was born. 
Camus claims that their chief merit lies in the love they 
express. Expressions of love, however, fit into a disjointed 
pattern of suffering, doubt, frustration and fear. The love in 
question concerns the mother-son relationship, an interesting 
point in view of subsequent developments in Camus’s work. 
At a slightly later stage Camus considered physical passion as 
a means of personal revolt and ultimately developed the 
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notion — not far removed from Christian charity — of a general 
bond of friendship uniting all men of good faith; but the 
relationship between mother and son has been the only one to 
receive particular attention. The plots of both Cross-Purpose and 
The Outsider centre largely on it and in the latter, Meursault’s 
mute but genuine feelings for his mother earn our sympathy 
against his Pharasaical accusers. In The Plague the self- 
conscious, hand-gripping friendship between Tarrou and 
Rieux lacks spontaneous depth or warmth compared with the 
understanding between Mme Rieux and her son. The only love 
affair to which Camus attributes any deep feeling is in Caligula, 
where the ageing and discarded Caesonia shows an almost 
maternal affection towards her former lover. 

A number of other points suggest the influences Camus was 
later fully to absorb and characteristics he was to perfect. The 
description of a journey to Prague, staying in a strange hotel 
room and an encounter with death bring him not very artfully 
to the Pascalian conclusion that, stripped of his habits and 
brought face to face with himself, man cannot be happy. One 
essay seems to centre ironically on a Proustian privileged 
moment, when the night sounds and lights of the port suddenly 
awaken in him a living picture of his poverty-stricken child- 
hood. The style throughout is one of studied understatement, 
later perfected and put to particular philosophic use in The 
Outsider, but used here rather as a curb to natural eloquence, 
possibly in an effort to achieve Gide’s ideal of classical balance. 

Underlying particular episodes and impressions is the 
general Romantic dilemma before the duality of nature, ready 
both to lavish her riches and through sickness and death to 
cause indiscriminate suffering. Present too is the young 
author’s growing determination to transcend the dilemma in 
an attitude of Nietzschean revolt. All of this Camus was later 
to express with more skill and verve in Nuptials and greater 
intellectual coherence in The Myth of Sisyphus. 

It is not the twenty-year-old essays then, but the up-to-date 
preface which deserves closer attention. In this, Camus sets out 
ostensibly to explain why he has finally consented to the re- 
publication of his first book. He does in fact give a number of 
straightforward reasons; aesthetically it no longer satisfies his 
standards, but intellectually the position it outlines still holds 
good; wealthy readers can buy copies of the limited edition, so 
why should everyone not have a similar opportunity ? In giving 
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these reasons, however, Camus touches on a number of points 
connected only in the most tenuous way with his immediate 
subject. Betwixt and Between and his reasons for republication, 
relegated in one case to a footnote, figure mainly as signposts 
in a lengthy examination of his professional and private life, in 
which references to past works and echoes of past quarrels are 
clearly detected. Briefly, he picks up the threads of Jonas and 
considers the position of artists in modern society: artists are 
despicably treated, he seems to say, but in view of their vanity 
and other weaknesses their treatment is little worse than they 
deserve. He considers his own position in this situation. 

Camus begins by restating in more homely and personal 
terms his belief in the form of revolt explained in The Rebel, 
based simultaneously on refusal and consent and free from envy 
or resentment. As previously, Camus follows this with a quick 
reference to nos féroces philanthropes — the middle-class Marxists 
and armchair revolutionaries who accuse him of woolliness in 
his attitude to revolt. But he does it without much conviction, 
like a groggy fighter mechanically repeating well-practised 
movements. It is only when he considers more closely what in 
the past have been their criticisms of him that he warms 
thoroughly to his subject. But there is little trace of the biting 
polemical style, which characterized his self-appraisals in 
earlier controversies; when he defends himself he does it rather 
apologetically and he concedes a number of points which the 
Camus of a few years ago would have hotly denied his 
opponents. 

Where previously he never tired of reminding his critics of 
his working-class background which gave him special rights to 
speak for the masses, now he admits that living as he does en 
privilégié he has lost the immediate grasp of down to earth 
reality which characterizes Betwixt and Between (‘Oui, Camus, 
vous étes un bourgeois maintenant’, one can almost hear Sartre 
reminding him). One remembers too how Sartre attacked him 
for his arrogance towards Jeanson, when Camus admits here to 
a certain castillanerie ingrained in his character. He admits also 
to vanity, but covers up by claiming that he has always 
remained free from an infinitely more dangerous failing, envy. 

To throw further light on his present predicament, Camus 
turns with almost embarrassing frankness to his private life and 
comes near to admitting a charge often levelled against him in 
the past, that in his writing he has tended to assume an attitude 
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of moral superiority he has no right to. Added to his inaptitude 
for domestic life, he says, is the habit of reserving his principles 
for major events, in lesser ones, principles are replaced by pity 
or more frequently indifference. He is able to counter his 
natural shortcomings and force himself to practise what he 
preaches, but if he cannot do so spontaneously has he any right 
to preach at all? 


Of course, I never said that I was just. I have not gone 
further than saying that one should try to be, and that trying 
meant toil and misery. But is the difference so great? Can 
a man really preach justice, who does not succeed in making 
justice reign in his own life? If only one could live according 
to honour, the virtue of the unjust. 


Camus very properly drops the purely personal aspect of the 
question and considers how his partial loss of confidence affects 
his art. In art inspiration alone is not enough, but if the original 
inspiration fades no amount of artistry will do any good. 
There, Camus admits, lies the reason for his present un- 
certainty, his inability to progress as he feels he should: 


To reach fulfilment a work of art must draw on the dark 
forces of the soul. But not without channelling them, surround- 
ing them with dikes to direct their flow upwards as well. 
The dikes I use, today still, are perhaps too high. Whence, 
sometimes — stiffness. To put it plainly, when balance has been 
established between what I am and what I say, on that day 
perhaps, and I hardly dare commit this to writing, I shall 
be able to put together the work I dream about. 


Hence his desire to re-examine his past, to see where he went 
astray, to rediscover the sources that were so live in him when 
he wrote Betwixt and Between: 


The time comes in an artist’s life when he must take bearings, 
get back to his centre of buoyancy and try subsequently to 
remain there. That is how it is today and I need say no more. 


He does in fact add that his one hope is to succeed in this. 

Considered on their own, Camus’s self-criticisms add up to no 
more perhaps than the attempt of an honest man to assess 
fairly his ability and worth. But considered in the context of his 
work as a whole, their general tone of rather weary determina- 
tion contrasts sharply with the ardent conviction that he was 
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pursuing the right course, ‘the generosity of the man who 
knows’ and the exuberant manner that went with it in The 
Rebel for example. In this sense, his preface to Betwixt and 
Between confirms a tendency in his most recent works. In The 
Fall he seems to be attacking through Clamence on a social 
level an attitude which The Rebel attacks politically. It was not 
so much the contents as the tone of unrelieved irony which 
caused misgivings as to Camus’s intentions. Irony is not new 
in Camus’s writing. On the contrary, it is evident from his 
earliest journalism onwards and used with effect throughout 
his novels and essays. But there it is balanced by a style of warm 
sincerity in passages where Camus, having criticized one set of 
ideas, makes positive suggestions of his own. In The Fall, 
Camus’s only answer to Clamence’s bitter cynicism is a mocking 
shriek of laughter. 

The same applies largely to Exile and the Kingdom. In the 
description of his heroine’s re-awakening to the semi-mystical 
appeal of the North African landscape in The Adulteress, 
Camus’s prose captures something of its former glow. But The 
Silent Ones and The Host, stories with a humanitarian message, 
stumble mechanically forward, their strong silent heroes dim 
reflections of Rieux and Tarrou. Against that, Jonas and The 
Renegade, whose tone is ironical and implications negative, 
speed along with streamlined efficiency. 

It would be imprudent to predict any future trends in 
Camus’s writing. Ever since the publication of The Myth of 
Sisyphus in 1942 people have been prophesying what Camus 
will do next, only to find him obstinately doing something else. 
But his growing tendency to be satisfied with criticism and 
ridicule, where previously he was prepared to state positive 
ideas, his corresponding stylistic developments and finally his 
own admissions do indicate that Camus has either reached the 
end of a phase in his work or temporarily lost his grip. In any 
case, he tells us, ‘my work is not yet begun’. Camus has by no 
means said his last word yet. 





The Unanswering Dead 


John Raymond 


What dwelling hath Sir Harland Pott 
That died of drinking in Bungay ? 
Nathaniel Goacher who was shot 
Towards the end of Malplaquet ? 
The only thing that we can say, 
(The only thing that has been said) 
About these gentlemen is ‘Nay!’ 
But where are the unanswering dead ? 


ELLOC’S Ballade of the Unanswered Question will occur all 
Be readily to anyone who attempts to assess the new 
supplement to the Dictionary of National Biography. This 
celestial Chelsea Hospital of British Worthies, founded in 
1882, has just received its new intake (Class of 1941-50). Here 
they are, all 725 of them, in carpet slippers, Court dress, wigs 
and mortar boards, their necks hung with stethoscopes and 
K.C.B.s, their chests heaving with D.S.O.s and pectoral 
crosses — at ease in their professional platoons in the great 
forecourt, awaiting inspection by the outgoing C.O., Mr L. G. 
Wickham Legg (who assumed command from J. R. H. 
Weaver in 1931) and the new Commandant, Mr E. T. Wil- 
liams. Over there in the corner, between the Chapel and the 
Gog-Magog Memorial Wing, is the new Awkward Squad - 
Tom Walls, Mrs Asquith, James Joyce, Walter Sickert, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mohamed Ali Jinnah and Valabhbhai Patel. 
Having made his inspection, the C.O. delivers a_ brief 
address of welcome. All of you, he tells the intake, have been 
British subjects for a significant period of your lives. Most of 
you have come from good homes: indeed, I’m glad to see that 
more than half of you received a university education and that 
one in every seven of you had a clergyman for a father or was 
a son of the manse. One of you was born as early as 1845; 
another (the Dowager Lady Jersey) can remember having seen 
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Wellington. ‘By contrast, the two youngest were born as late 
as 1918, in the closing months of one war, to die in another. 
Some met violent deaths, by accident or by enemy action; a few 
(L. H. Myers, Virginia Woolf) died by their own hand. Most, 
however, their labours done, died in their beds. ...’ 

The present intake includes two children of Queen Victoria 
(Arthur, Duke of Connaught and Princess Beatrice), eight 
Nobel prizewinners and eighteen holders of the Order of Merit, 
besides two British Prime Ministers (Lloyd George and 
Baldwin) and a number of Dominions Premiers, including 
Smuts and Hertzog, Bennett, Mackenzie King and Peter 
Fraser. Youth is variously represented by Rex Whistler, 
Robert Byron, Guy Gibson, Amy Johnson, Orde Wingate and 
Adrian Warburton (‘the man who photographed the Italian 
Fleet at Taranto from fifty feet’). Six of the admirals among 
you saw service at Jutland. It’s good to know that every 
C.1.G.S. from Cavan to Sir John Dill is on parade here, with 
one exception, and that the other general officers among you 
include Ian Hamilton, and Lords Gort and Wavell. Diplomacy 
is well-represented: Hardinge, D’Abernon, Rumbold, Phipps 
and Neville Henderson make a fine team of disparate profes- 
sional talent. 

Nash, Dodd, Will Rothenstein and Wilson Steer appear for 
art; Shaw, Wells, Hugh Walpole, Maurice Baring, Guedalla 
and W. W. Jacobs for literature. The entertainment industry 
has sent a substantial contingent, headed by three theatrical 
dames (Tempest, Braithwaite and Vanbrugh) squired by 
Leslie Howard, Matheson Lang (cousin of the Archbishop), 
Henry Ainley and Sir Harry Lauder. It’s good, too, to see that 
those professional ‘old chinas’, Jeans and Eddington and 
Lang and Temple have managed to keep in the same unit. 
The historians - Oman, Clapham, Tait, Marriott, Pares, 
Holland Rose, Coulton, and Grant Robertson — seem a friendly 
team. So do the medicos — headed by that venerable old 
stager, Lord Dawson of Penn. There are plenty of padres, 
including Chief Rabbi Hertz and a cardinal, and journalism is 
in the safe hands of Geoffrey Dawson and J. L. Garvin. Baden 
Powell, the Webbs, Beatrix Potter and Tommy Handley 
provide that stiffening of whimsy, welfare and morale that keep 
a mixed unit like this operational. There is plenty of legal 
brain and brawn here but (thank God) no barrack-room 
lawyers. (Those men in the rear rank, Privates Blair, Laski and 
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Maxton, stop talking!). To all whom I’ve necessarily over- 
looked — the phoneticians, radiologists, missionaries, architects, 
prison reformers, geopoliticians, art critics, etchers, racing 
motorists and colonial governors, I extend the heartiest of 
welcomes. Though the final sorting-out will take a bit of time, 
you'll be on light-limbo duties here and I trust you’ll muckin 
and shake down with the twenty-one original and five other 
supplementary intakes that go to make up this Grand Old 
Pantheon of ours. Well, good luck to you all! Continue to set an 
example! Carry on, Sergeant-Major! 

If the present supplement was deliberately contrived in 
something like this spirit, the result must have exceeded all 
expectations. This is the Top People’s Valhalla and no mistake, 
with all holds barred and all distinguishing traits of personality 
neatly watered down into a gruellish Anglo-Saxon paste. 
Most of the stings have been drawn at the outset by ensuring 
that each subject should be handled with kid gloves and that 
contributors should be chosen for their amiability and innocuous 
good taste. Who would ever have expected Mr Ivor Brown’s 
memoir of his old colleague, James Agate to exhibit the 
diablerie and malice that so ripely flavoured that outwardly 
hearty personality? Who could have hoped that the grand 
and Whiggish turbulence of Lady Oxford would remain 
intact in the fastidious hands of Mr L. P. Hartley? All the 
theatrical portraits should have been entrusted to sharper pens 
— with the exception of St John Ervine’s Marie Tempest, a 
surprisingly good characterization that hits the great comedienne 
off perfectly. (As he says, she achieved her youthful look ‘by 
what may be called an intellectual process; she shed all that 
reminded her of the past; and insisted that her surroundings 
should be new, changing a dinner service as often as she 
changed a hat’.) 

Obviously, such a book cannot be dull all the time and it is 
in fact full of strange and Aubreyesque particulars. It is good 
to know that Lord Lonsdale drank white burgundy for break- 
fast, that Josiah Wedgwood was responsible for ‘the first open 
revelation of the state of the divorce laws by a public man’; 
sobering to learn that Jimmie Maxton’s dog was stoned to 
death for his master’s anti-war opinions in the 1914 war; that 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst’s Viceroyalty of India, which 
opened so promisingly, was overcast by a bomb outrage two 
years after it began; that Gandhi’s son turned bitterly against 
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him and became a Moslem; that Philip Guedalla, when 
campaigning as a Liberal candidate, put working-class backs 
up by his undergraduate epigrams; that L.G. remarked that 
‘Baldwin is one of us. He is a Celt’; and that the raillery of 
‘George A. Birmingham’s’ (J. O. Hannay’s) Irish character 
novels led to that unfortunate clergyman being boycotted by 
his parishioners. 

Sometimes a real appreciation gets through. Thus we have the 
late Gilbert Murray’s account of J. L. Hammond or Professor 
Brogan’s estimate of Sir Wilmott Lewis, The Times correspon- 
dent in Washington, sandwiched between the usual banalities. 
Of the first Murray says that, 


... It has been said that he worked for eternal causes in the 
form which they happened to assume in his day. ... He 
revealed to his generation a blind spot of the sort which, 
taking different forms in different civilizations, makes those 
in the fashion unaware of the truths which are not in fashion, 
and the strong or dominant classes or nations apathetic to the 
wrongs or sufferings which are not forced upon their notice. . . . 


Of the second, Brogan rightly says that, 


. he knew nothing of the methods or the spirit of The 
Times; and not a great deal about his native country. The 
experiment was a great, although not an unqualified success. 
...The coming of the Roosevelt administration in 1933 
weakened Lewis’s position. He did not know the newcomers 
who flooded Washington and had little sympathy with 
their social or political aims. Indeed, the tepidity with which 
the ‘New Deal’ was reported caused serious irritation in very 
high quarters in Washington and some discomfort in the 
offices of The Times. 


Similarly in an admirable sketch of Tommy Handley, Sir 
William Emrys Williams shrewdly points the difference 
between his and Chaplin’s comedy; Chaplin was best when he 
was in trouble; Handley when he was nimbly getting out of it. 
Though Stuart Gilbert is, as usual, more than adequate on 
Joyce, the best piece of literary criticism in the book comes 
from the late Michael Sadleir on the subject of W. W. Jacobs, 
whose successive styles as a short story writer have surely never 
been so well analysed before. All these contributions have in 
common a sense of philosophic biography (even on so small a 
scale as this) that is horribly lacking in the majority of entries, 
which are quite content to record the encroaching years and 
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the steps up the public ladder. It is interesting to know that the 
late Elsie Fogerty, the speech trainer, studied under Coquelin 
ainé and was a ‘dynamic personality’; but how much more that 
dynamic personality would have been illustrated by re-telling 
the famous story of her efforts to turn politicians into orators — 
the famous ‘I can’t hear you, dy-ah!’ bellowed out from some- 
where in the gods in a deserted Albert Hall, with the men from 
Westminster making futile silent-film gestures of eloquence on 
the platform below. Similarly, the memoir of Lord Davies 
rightly recalls that although he supported Lloyd George against 
Asquith in the conduct of the war, ‘he was faithfully unspar- 
ing in comment and criticism; this proved unwelcome and Lloyd 
George dismissed him abruptly in June 1917.’ The full story 
— including the letter that the Prime Minister wrote to his 
truth-telling subordinate which begins, ‘I regret having to tell 
you that there is a concerted attack to be made upon me for 
what is called “sheltering” in a soft job a young officer of 
military age and fitness’, is to be found on page 382 of Mr Frank 
Owen’s Tempestuous Journey. It could, perhaps, have been in- 
dicated in the memoir. 

In other cases, such as the Bishop of Winchester’s appraisal of 
Hensley Henson — far the most interesting ecclesiastic in the 
period under review — the entries are hopelessly inadequate. In 
other cases, e.g. that of Geoffrey Dawson, the judgements are 
summarily false and quite misleading. ‘Sane common sense and 
steady level judgement’ were not the marks of that Municheering 
intellect. It would have been better to have entrusted Dawson’s 
character and career to his radio-memoirist, Lord Beaverbrook. 

All this is a far cry to the standards laid down by George 
Smith in 1882, and the rules which Leslie Stephen, the original 
editor, set himself and his contributors. They must, Stephen 
enjoined, curb all irrelevance, and keep eulogy within bounds. 
As Alfred Ainger put it, ‘No flowers by request’. Having set 
aside a clergyman’s list of 1,400 hymn writers and defeated 
E. A. Freeman’s attempt to impose Anglo-Saxon diphthongs 
throughout, Stephen and Sidney Lee kept the press rolling to 
the tune of a volume a quarter. As Noel Annan, Stephen’s 
biographer, has written: 


George Smith was prepared to finance the enterprise at a 
loss of £70,000 on an outlay of £150,000. Moreover, the state 
of English historiography at that time must not be forgotten. 
The English Historical Review did not exist and the history 
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schools in the older universities were in their infancy. The 
editors could not fall back on a regiment of academic historians 
and cadres of Ph.Ds. trained in the methods of research. In 
this respect England was far behind Germany and France. 


And Annan goes on: 


Nevertheless, the Dictionary was a triumph: this work of 
29,120 articles in 63 volumes by 654 contributors ... is 
Stephen’s most enduring bequest to posterity. Creighton and 
Gardiner, Tout and Firth and above all, Pollard, gave of their 
best and the level of the contributions is astoundingly high: 
German and French scholars generously admitted the 
Dictionary’s superiority to their own national compendiums. 

It was an enterprise free of literary log-rolling. ... For 

Stephen’s greatest rule was that each life was to be readable, a 

biography in itself ... [my italics]. 

Clearly, this is not the case to-day. Though the principle 
of producing an additional supplement every ten years or so 
makes a reversion to the original method impossible, the 
dullness and inadequacy of this latest supplement prove that 
the editors are proceeding on an entirely wrong plan. A new 
method, consonant with the decencies, must be devised and the 
selection of contributors far more rigorously exercised. The 
present method is admirable for a Geoffrey Dawson or a Sir 
Henry Page Croft. It will be quite unsuited to a Hilaire 
Belloc, a Duff Cooper, a Desmond MacCarthy, a Ronald 
Knox, a Wittgenstein in the next volume, or to a Boothby, a 
Blackett, a Gilbert Harding, a Michael Foot, a Graham Greene, 
a Beaverbrook or a Nancy Astor in subsequent volumes. And 
what about Robert Graves, O.M., John Osborne, C.H., and 
Dame Iris Murdoch. The mind boggles . 


W 


Experiment and Succession 


Jazz and Poetry 


I 


HEN a great political man retires he must provide for 
the future. Nothing can beatify his gifts like disturbed 
conditions drowning incompetent successors. Then 


the suffering public can remember his rule as golden, and, 
forgetting that his final acts are the origin of their present woe, 


vilify the 


are. Nor is anyone better placed to assure the drawing of 


successors he chose for the vain incompetent fools they 


comparisons favourable to himself than the grandee, who, after 
accepting the careless public’s glory, persuades them, and his 


own loya 


l supporters, to promote leaders distinguished by that 


folly his political genius has recognized but managed to conceal. 
As his first gift to the world was the excrement of his body, so 
his ultimate creation is to grant his electorate the democratic 
opportunity to reveal how much they have learnt from his 
guidance, and to save themselves from national disaster by 
the quick, final, and jubilant ousting of his faithful colleagues. 

Considering the ambitions of government, such measures are 
reasonable and their achievement by design, virtuous; but the 


succession and judgement of poetry, particularly the free or 


romantic 


poetry composed in Western countries, is not so 


democratically governed. Its obligations are individual and 


didactic. Poetical disaster is not to be understood in terms of 
dying or dithering among serious old writers; it derives from 
profound, natural causes, like ignorance, torpor, and self- 


satisfaction among young writers. Votes cannot correct this 


situation, and, in any case, the populace is indifferent. They 


have other fish to fry. The work of professional literary critics 
generally supports inferior modern poetry, for the stale ranks 
of criticism are thronged with failure poets. 

As lack of revolution or constant reform indicates political 
decadence, so avoidance of experiment and the morbid popu- 
larity of exhausted verse forms, show poetic reaction. Politically, 


if the decadence is aggressive, it leads to counter-revolution, 
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fascism, etc.; the poetic equivalent to this aggression is open 
hostility towards experiment, with the support of critical 
systems whose values are drawn from dead literary products as 
collateral. This, with rare exceptions, is the position of English 
poetry now. And although the relationship of contemporary 
politics to contemporary poetics must be recognized if the 
decadence of the latter is to be grasped, it gives only a general 
clue about the factors encouraging to decadence. Under- 
standing this relationship will not enable us to create alter- 
natives and increase tradition. To turn a new face to heaven 
without denying one’s ancestors is not a critical function. 

It would be foolish to lay the 150-year death of sophisticated 
English poetry that followed Chaucer at the doors of medieval 
or Tudor politicians. But the ugly blunderings of Messrs Hawes, 
Lydgate, and Occleve, represent more than traditional literary 
obedience vitalizing, for a little while, the naturally untalented. 
If they did not develop Chaucer’s literary inventions it was not 
because they misunderstood his technical genius, but because 
their own slavish attitudes towards social and political authority 
made them exclude current historical experience. To-day, 
when it is timely to reject the genteel bellyaching of Messrs 
Larkin, Amis, and Conquest, we must recognize that the 
literary disaster they represent could last for many decades, and 
lies in their general attitude towards moral and _ political 
commitment, and their particular attitude to experiment with 
form, rather than in any gap occasioned by the dotage of 
Pound and Eliot, the cutting off of Auden and Spender, and the 
silence of Barker and Graham. 

The work of Messrs Larkin & Co., together with their 
even weaker associates, is characterized by the exclusion of 
impersonal subject matter, the combination of trivial, subjec- 
tive impressions with refined techniques, and an academic 
devotion to Caroline and Georgian poetry. They promoted 
themselves by means of a group name and radio anthologies. 
They flourished during the post-war decadence; indeed it may 
be said that their seedy and niggling views corresponded nicely 
to the timid political administration of the early fifties. They 
were, and are still, defended by the critical doctrines of the 
university teacher Doctor Leavis, but not by that master him- 
self, whose imagination, however spare, requires works of 
greater significance than theirs to excite its innate puritanism. 
They are to be distinguished from their predecessors by the 
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unique inferiority of their collective output. Lacking the 
originality of talent to assimilate the literary discoveries and 
inventions made during the first third of their century, they have 
not found in themselves the humility to imitate those superior 
writings. To them, and to their critical supporters, experiment 
has been anathema. Cleverly, they associated the word with 
amateur pretentiousness. In fact, any serious experiment that 
took place during their ascendency, though its practical result 
was failure, was worth more than all their ‘stabilizing’. 

Critical appreciations of their position like the above are 
amusing, but except as exercises in justified abuse, not very 
useful. To check the disaster they have originated, experiment 
is necessary, allied to the constant defence of experiment. 
What is more, any experiment that is made must not start from 
the position established by their wretched works, but from the 
necessity to write poetry adequate to the times and conditions 
in which we live. 

For me, experiment in poetry means two things. First, 
recognition of those factors which must form its subject-matter 
if the work is to have relevance and meaning for present living 
experience. This implies a basic change in content. For example: 
three-quarters of English poetry to-day is written by those who 
live in, and consumed by those who read in, urban or semi- 
industrial surroundings; yet, if you idle through one of our 
innumerable anthologies (Larkin & Co. have something of a 
corner in anthologies), listing the descriptive contents relative 
to each poet at the time of writing, you would think they were 
written by people inhabiting a small sunlit fun-fair set in the 
middle of a thousand-acre bramble patch. Such poems have no 
more relevance to our lives than a picture of packaged bacon 
does to a pig in a slaughterhouse. 

A change of subject matter results in technical changes, for 
stylistic properties are derivative of content. The two are 
(how many times have we been told?) inseparable; therefore a 
writer’s duty to both is equal. His judgements are unavoidably 
social as well as aesthetic. Alter your way of writing and you 
discover that those who imagine poetry to be special, private, 
and exclusive, no longer enjoy your work. They have to be 
abandoned and experiments to make a new audience under- 
taken. This is not so difficult as it sounds. Many people who 
read poetry, do not read recent poetry; they omit to say this out 
of humility and politeness. This second class of experiment 
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involves use and communication; it was with this aspect in 
mind we developed a technique of presenting jazz and poetry 
together. The field has scarcely been opened. There is room for 
small operas, song cycles, dramatic stories, a hundred different 
things. I do not believe that recorded poetry will replace the 
book — a popular fantasy nowadays; on the other hand, 
public readings that reassert the traditional association of 
words and music, increase the sale of books enormously. 

Lastly, experiment involving public performance raises 
problems of audition and visuality. For example: lyrical poems 
read by one person, about one person, quickly bore an audience 
no matter how good the poems are. If attention is to be gained 
and retained, didactic, satirical, and narrative poems are 
essential. In this way the obligations of public experiment 
influence the more solitary act of writing. The two aspects 
cannot be separated; experiment is total or non-existent. 
Methods of reading must also develop. The big, fruity enuncia- 
tion (Thomas school) and the gritty lisping (You-must-accept- 
me-as-I-am school) are both destitute. 

We have made a modest and worthwhile start. Let’s see 


what happens. 
CHRISTOPHER LOGUE. 


II 


Gutenberg had a good idea with printing, but it ran away 
from him and ruined it for the poets! Put the clam on the 
voice. (LAWRENCE FERLINGHETT!) 

It is very important to get poetry out of the hands of the 
professors and out of the hands of the squares. If we can get 
poetry out into the life of the country it can be creative. 
Homer, or the guy who recited Beowulf, was show business. 
We simply want to make poetry a part of show business. 


(KENNETH REXROTH) 
- * * 


HESE two quotations sum up pretty accurately the 
intentions of those San Francisco poets who, during the 


spring of 1957, began reading their work in public to a 
background of jazz. Their aim was not only to reintroduce the 
old bardic relationship between poet and audience, it was also 
to increase the size of that audience. The idea quickly caught 
on in San Francisco, a city swarming with beatniks, and soon 
regular sessions were taking place, either in espresso bars or at 
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The Cellar, a downstairs club which had once been a Chinese 
restaurant and now became headquarters for the jazz-and- 
poetry movement. Outside California, however, the response 
was cooler. Some of the better-known San Francisco writers, 
among them Kenneth Rexroth and Jack Kerouac, made forays 
to New York, but apart from Rexroth appearing for a fortnight 
at the Five Spot, and some Sunday afternoon readings by 
Langston Hughes at the Village Vanguard, jazz-and-poetry 
met with only limited success on the East Coast. Some gramo- 
phone records were made, a poet or two appeared on TV 
screens, but otherwise the movement in the United States 
retreated back to California. 

‘A good thing too’ — that might easily be the reaction of 
many British men-of-letters, anxious to frustrate such an 
apparently obscene mingling of the artistic and the vulgar 
from defiling these shores. Yet that reaction would be stupid, 
unfair not only to jazz — which should no longer need defending 
among intelligent people — but also to the possibilities which lie 
in the blending of poetry with jazz. Most of the San Francisco 
experiments, alas, scarcely lived up to Rexroth’s vision of poetry 
as ‘a part of show business’; indeed, to judge from recordings, 
Rexroth’s own manner of reading (at times he sounds like an 
Old Testament prophet in mufti) cannot have helped things to 
go with a swing. And now the trouble is that other attempts at 
fusing poetry with jazz are likely to be written off without a fair 
hearing as further outcroppings of the ‘Beat’ generation. In 
fact, however, at least three separate traditions can be dis- 
covered in jazz-and-poetry to-day: that of the San Francisco 
movement, the Negro tradition found in the work of Langston 
Hughes, and what can loosely be described as a European 
approach. 

. * * 

To attribute a tradition to something quite so temporary as 
the San Francisco jazz-and-poetry movement might be called 
misleading. But if there is no precedent for its method of putting 
poetry and jazz together, there certainly seems to be for the 
poems and the way they are declaimed. A mixture of Walt 
Whitman, the Old Testament and the doom-heavy rhetoric of 
primitive gospellers — this impregnates the style. Only too 
often Kenneth Rexroth or Allen Ginsberg boom away in 
denunciatory fervour, their voices edged with hysteria, and 
while, at its best, this can result in Ginsberg giving a genuinely 
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impassioned, almost frightening reading of Howl, at the other 
extreme one gets such a performance as Rexroth’s reading of 
Thou Shalt Not Kill, a poem in memory of Dylan Thomas: 


He is dead. 

The little spellbinder of Cader Idris. 
He is dead. 

The sparrow of Cardiff. 

He is dead. 

The canary of Swansea. 

Who killed him ? 

Who killed the bright-headed bird ? 
You did, you son of a bitch. 


If a muted trumpet did not echo the cadences, if the final 
phrase was not quite so forthright, one might swear that Rex- 
roth, finger outstretched, was standing by the lecturn in some 
Little Bethel, perhaps lamenting the passing of Lloyd George. 
But if the poets’ readings are remarkable for their aggressive- 
ness, exactly the opposite is true of the music. The réle played 
by jazz in the recordings of San Francisco poets is a remarkably 
passive one. Chords may be sustained, a trumpet or saxo- 
phone whimper here and there, but the approach is basically 
negative. In the case of Rexroth’s Thou Shalt Not Kill, for 
example, the accompanying group deliberately used no pre- 
arranged chord pattern, key or rhythmic structure. So relentless 
a quest for spontaneity must be self-defeating. Occasionally there 
is an exception, as in the case of Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s Auto- 
biography (Ferlinghetti, incidentally, is far less vehement than 
his associates), where the poet reads between four-bar snatches 
of jazz improvised on the chords of J Got Rhythm. In nearly 
every recording, however, the music has been used only to 
invoke a mood; it has no identity of its own. 

One feels, in fact, that the main function of the San Francisco 
movement has been to reflect a particular rather than a uni- 
versal set of attitudes, to express the cultural climate of certain 
people in a certain part of the United States a dozen years 
after Hiroshima. Yet it is always risky to condemn too glibly 
those species of art most indigenous to a nation. And where 
Allen Ginsberg or Lawrence Ferlinghetti are concerned, it may 
be their Americanism which disconcerts us, just as most 
Continentals cannot hear what we hear in Elgar or Vaughan 
Williams. Both Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti, it seems worth 
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noting, are keen admirers of William Carlos Williams, an 
American poet of undisputed stature and yet a writer who 
remains practically unknown in this country, except among a 
very small circle. Yet Williams’s work is no more difficult or 
complex than that of Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore or 
Richard Wilbur, all of whom are cheerfully accepted here. By 
what can only be called a happy chance, one of the few 
genuinely successful fusions of poetry and jazz on the West 
Coast occurred when Hoagy Carmichael read Williams’s 
Tract above a very simple but effective blues played by a trio 
consisting of guitar, bass and drums. The brilliance here springs 
almost exclusively from the reading, a remarkably fine one, 
and the expressive use Carmichael makes of his birch-bark 
voice, although the poetry is undoubtedly heightened by the way 
the lines are splayed across the music’s slow, metronomic tread. 
On only one West Coast recording, however, do poetry and 
jazz meet on anything like equal terms. That is in Ferlinghetti’s 
Dog, read by Bob Dorough, a young jazz pianist and arranger 
who also scored the music. Dog belongs to the school of William 
Carlos Williams, half-playful, half-ironic, very American in its 
use of the vernacular. The music underlines the narrative, but 
instead of being subsidiary it moves honestly, obeying its own 
logic; the performance, in fact, possesses such identity that if a 
trumpet or tenor saxophone replaced Dorough’s voice the music 
would still have merit in its own right. Dorough also makes 
effective use of devices peculiar to jazz: the ‘break’ for instance, 
where the music stops for two bars (or perhaps four, punctuated 
by a chord) and where the words that fill this gap take on a 
special impact, or the way in which a string of comparisons is 
spoken above a series of descending harmonies or a set of stop- 
chords. There is, in fact, genuine interplay between words and 
music, a relationship which allows the poetry and the jazz each to 
enjoy a life of its own, while together they create a third entity. 
But before Rexroth, Ferlinghetti and Patchen started their ex- 
periments in San Francisco; before Mike Canterino, the owner 
of the Half Note Club in Greenwich Village, hung up a notice 
in his window: ‘Poets Wanted’, and auditioned the applicants 
(‘Anything a bit off colour’, said Canterino, ‘I cut out. After all, 
I run a family place.’); long before any of these events took 
place, jazz had been doing very well on its own, fitting words 
and music together in a pattern that has been traditional to 
it for almost half a century. That pattern is the blues, basically 
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the secular folk-song of the American Negro, normally sung in 
three-line stanzas over twelve bars of music. And it is that 
tradition, together with the allied tradition of Negro gospel- 
song, that informs Langston Hughes’s poetry, not only the 
technique of his reading but the actual content and structure of 
his poems. Hughes, of course, is a Negro, so it is perfectly 
natural that this should have happened, as well as that he 
should draw similes and metaphors from the repertoire of 
Negro blues and folk-singers. When he reads some of his poems 
against an improvised jazz background, in fact, the effect is not 
all that different — formally, at any rate — from the semi- 
recitative blues-shouting of singers like Joe Turner or Jimmy 
Rushing. 

For the European poet, too, a tradition already exists, a way 
of setting poetry against music that started with the choruses in 
Greek drama (even if the details of that technique are lost to 
us) and which embraces such elegant forms as the Provengal 
ballads. The words, it seems, stayed well on top until the time of 
the Renaissance. But with the exploration of harmony and 
counterpoint, with music assuming an artistic status of its own, 
poetry began to slip into second place. The decline in operatic 
libretti between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries pro- 
vides a clear illustration of this; so does a comparison of the 
songs of Campion or Dowland with those of the Victorian or 
Edwardian decades. Yet the idea of setting poetry against 
music has continued to nag some poets. W. B. Yeats, for 
instance, chose to ignore his tone-deafness and tried many 
times to use music behind his poems; unfortunately he rarely 
ventured beyond employing a psaltery or a harp. Then there 
was Fagade, a work which Dame Edith Sitwell claims to be the 
earliest example of jazz-and-poetry in action, but where the 
poems were read above Sir William Walton’s ingenious pas- 
tiches and parodies of popular dance music (not jazz) of the 
1920s. In other contexts one could cite Brecht’s use of sprechte- 
sang, the Ramuz-Schoenberg Pierrot Lunaire and Stravinsky’s 
Histoire du Soldat. 

Red Bird Dancing on Ivory, broadcast in the BB C’s Third 
Programme, and Jazzetry, performed at the Royal Court 
Theatre, set out to continue this tradition. In each case the 
poetry was written by Christopher Logue and the music - 
modern jazz of a fairly eclectic kind - composed by Tony 
Kinsey and Bill Le Sage. Jazz was used because it seemed the 
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obvious music for the job, malleable in form and mood, 
metrically regular and possessing vigour and an identity of its 
own. In this country, as in most of Northern Europe, it has 
filled the gap left by the death of our native folk-music; 
certainly no idiom of our time is so international, so capable of 
adaptation. Before starting work on Red Bird Dancing on Ivory, 
all of us connected with the actual putting together of words 
and music listened to the American records, but only Bob 
Dorough’s performance of Dog turned out to be of much 
practical help. That recording, however, was taken as a starting- 
point for the British experiment. There were, it seemed three 
alternatives: (a) to use the words inside the music, going along 
with the rhythm, cushioned by the melody; (4) to deploy 
words against music, counterpointing it rhythmically, running 
across the structure of the tune; (c) to place words and music in 
ironic contrast. While it would have been interesting to make 
some use of the last technique, irony seemed out of place in this 
particular sequence of love poems. Most of the time, therefore, 
the readings alternated between techniques (a) and (b), often 
using both approaches within the same poem. It was necessary, 
also, for Christopher Logue to resist making any ‘orchestral’ 
use of his voice, to avoid getting over-musical or grandiloquent 
in his reading; instead he was to aim at projecting a cool, 
sinewy line, almost a companion to the sounds made by the 
trumpet and trombone. 

With the exception of two poems, one virtually a duet 
between Logue and the trombonist, Ken Wray, all the music 
(except for individual solos) was scored. So closely did Le 
Sage and Kinsey work with Logue, in fact, that even the natural 
pace of his speech was taken into account, to prevent the 
reading sounding forced or hurried. The reason for con- 
centrating upon arranged rather than improvised jazz was 
simply because planning seems necessary if the meaning of a 
poem is to be underlined and given impetus. With an improvised 
jazz backing such effects remain a matter of fortuity, the product 
of happy accidents. Much more successful results come from 
carefully fitting the poem inside the music and the music 
around the poem, even when it is an oblique relationship rather 
than a direct one that is being sought. In Wings Whirr by 
Moon and Midnight, for instance, the reading draws its poise 
from the fact that the stanzas never plump down exactly 
within the eight- or sixteen-bar patterns of the music; they 
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stretch across them, only coinciding at certain points, but 
because of that giving those passages much greater dramatic 
emphasis. Similarly, in Can You Trap Shadows Like This, not 
only is the ‘break’ used rather effectively, followed by descend- 
ing harmonies, but the images of headlong flight — ‘hands out’, 
‘drum’, ‘stones’, ‘trees’, ‘deep holes’ — are all pointed up by 
accents on the drums, a pattern which had to be co-ordinated 
beforehand. 

I think it is fair to claim that Red Bird Dancing on Ivory has 
made more ambitious use of the jazz-and-poetry medium than 
anything previously attempted. And since that broadcast some 
aspects of the technique have been developed in further 
programmes at the Royal Court Theatre, notably by the use of 
longer narrative poems and poems carrying a heavier residue 
of meaning. The treatment here was a little more sober, the 
story-line being allowed to develop without too much dis- 
traction and with more use being made of recurring themes. 
But it would be a great mistake to think that everything 
possible has now been tried. On the contrary, it will be interest- 
ing to see just how many different kinds of poetry can be 
employed within this medium and whether the extended form 
can be developed to exploit dialogue, to make, in its own way, 
a kind of chamber-opera. As far as this country is concerned, 
further programmes will certainly be attempted (there are 
already plans for Christopher Logue and the Tony Kinsey 
Quintet to work together again on both sound radio and TV 
in the autumn), and these should provide the opportunities 
for following up some of those fresh approaches. 


DISCOGRAPHY 
This listing includes all the jazz-and-poetry records of which I 
possess details. The catalogue numbers refer only to American 
issues; none of the records is yet available in this country. 
POETRY READINGS IN THE CELLAR: Poems by Kenneth Rexroth 
and Lawrence Ferlinghetti, read by the authors with the Cellar 
Jazz Quintet (Fantasy 7002). 
JAzz CANTO: Poems by Walt Whitman, William Carlos Williams, 
Dylan Thomas, Lawrence Lipton, Philip Whalen, Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti and Langston Hughes, read by John Carradine, Hoagy 
Carmichael, Ben Wright, Bob Dorough and Roy Glenn, with 
music by the Jazz Canto Ensemble, the Ralph Pena-Bob Dorough 
Quintet, the Chico Hamilton Quintet and the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet (World Pacific WP1244). (This LP is scheduled for issue 
in Britain on Vogue LAE 12187.) 
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KENNETH PATCHEN: Eight poems read by the author with music 
written by Alyn Ferguson and played by The Chamber Jazz 
Sextet (Cadence CLP3004). 

THE WEARY BLUES and other poems, written and read by Langston 
Hughes, with Red Allen, Vic Dickenson, Sam (The Man) Taylor, 
Al Williams, Milt Hinton and Osie Johnson and The Horace 
Parlan Quintet. Music composed by Leonard Feather and Charlie 
Mingus (MGM E3697). 

THE SONG OF SONGS, read by Shaunerlle Perry, Gordon Gould, 
Charles Francisco and Beverly Younger, with music by the Marty 
Rubenstein Quintet (Audio Fidelity AFLP1888). 

In addition, Christopher Logue and the Tony Kinsey Quintet 
have recorded six poems from Red Bird Dancing On Ivory for Parlo- 
phone. These recordings should be available on a 7-inch EP 
(Parlophone GEP 8765) in September or October. 

TO GO TO ‘DATE AT EIGHT? (le Sage) 
8 bars intro. 
16 bars band 
CUE —————— { Hum white bee all drunk with honey 
From that part of me the world calls soul; 
If all is said, white bee, why speak at all 
Except to leaves that leave a spiral 
Over 16 bars Of grey smoke around the twisting world ? 
(trombone solo) White bee I am like one who could 
Crinkle all the world’s span and wide 
Within his palm’s small span, 
But had it read for him and lost 
The smaller and the greater span, 





2 bars band ——_———-—> 
CUE ————————Imagining the Earth as how he saw the world. 
2 bars band ——————-> 
CUE ———————And could not hold his tongue. 
My quiet one. 
(Read over 4 bars piano) 


[Close your eyes wherein the slow night stirs. ] 
Strip off your clothes.—2 bars band 
Like new cut flowers your arms, your lap as rose.] 
8 bars solo trumpet > 
CUE ——————— ¢ Close your eyes wherein the slow light stirs, 
f Breasts like paired spirals, 
Read over 8 bars 3 as rose, and mothy shadows in your thighs. 











by trumpet The slow light stirs within your eyes. 
My quiet one. 


CHARLES FOX. 
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Out and About 


Messiah and Publican 


‘ E IS COMING? screamed the big black type from 
He poster outside Ladbroke Grove underground 

station. Underneath, in a smaller face, it explained that 
Sir Oswald Mosley would be holding street meetings at four 
points in North Kensington in the last days of July. By design 
or by the long arm of coincidence, one of these points was the 
site of the very first of the racial riots of last year, and another 
was close to the place where Kelso Cochrane was attacked and 
killed at Whitsun. 

The poster has a messianic ring about it, and there were 
moments when Sir Oswald’s progress through his chosen barony 
was a hideous travesty of the New Testament. Old crones, for 
example, pressed forward after he had finished speaking and 
touched the hem of his garment, or rather pawed at his lapels 
in adulation, grinning vacuously and crooning to themselves, 
like dazed blitzed people in the war-time newsreels greeting 
Churchill in the ruins of their homes. 

And Mosley takes care to feed the multitude. ‘At these 
meetings,’ he said, ‘I not only speak to you; I like you to speak 
to me, to put your feelings and your thoughts to me, and we can 
usually find some place nearby where we can get together 
informally and talk.’ A youth at my elbow glossed this. ‘Off to 
the nearest boozer. Beer on the house. You watch.’ I watched. 
Sir Oswald strode through the crowd, all synthetic graciousness, 
signing an autograph book here, and stopping for a word 
there. The crowd followed behind him, strung out along the 
road shamefacedly, and packed into the nearest boozer behind 
him. Small boys fought to get in; every yob in the district was 
throwing back beer for all he was worth. 

The time is past now when anybody writes off Sir Oswald 
entirely in North Kensington. It is clear now that his policy of 
sending the coloured immigrants home has a following. But 
how great is his support, and from what sort of people does it 
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come? And what exactly is the policy? Above all what sort of 
impression does the man make now, returned from his years in 
the wilderness ? 

Mosley looks like a racing publican I knew in Brighton. He 
stands erect, smiles readily, talks loudly and without ever being 





——— 


stuck for a word. He wears a little tooth-brush moustache anda } 


grey suit. He looks as though he would talk jovially about the 


weather in the saloon bar, and throw you out of the public bar ’ 


on your ear if you looked as though you hadn’t the price of a 
drink. He is the perfect image of the faux bonhomme. 


So much for fallen Lucifer himself. What of his ideas? They | 


seem to fall into three main groups, at least for the benefit of 
the electors of North Kensington. One master-idea is ‘mongre- 
lization.’ “The British people are the finest strain in the world,’ 
he said. Surveying the dismally stunted and stupid faces in 
front of him, the hyperthyroid toughs and deprived old men, 
idiotic hags and thin adolescents with cruel mouths, he went on 
in the strain of Bishop Stubbs tracing the pedigree of British 
liberty. “The Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, 
all the best races in Europe brought us their blood. And are 
we now to mix it with these Jamaicans?’ Three little Negro 
girls, and three little white girls with long blond hair tumbled 
unconcernedly about at the foot of the platform. The racialist 
argument was developed with the usual transparent sophistries. 


—E 


‘Let the blacks keep Nyasaland, and more than half Africa.’ | 
But also, he argued, let us get on with the ‘great white civiliza- / 


tion of South Africa.” And he was warmly cheered when he 
said ‘I will say again now what I got into trouble for saying 
before the war — Britain for the British.’ 

The next stage of the argument was a curious mixture of 
straightforward left-wing anti-colonialism and anti-coloured 
agitation. ‘We have to admit that we have exploited the coloured 
races in the past,’ he said ; “but now the boot is on the other foot.’ 
He said that the capitalist bosses hoped to repeat what they had 
done in Hong Kong before the war ‘when they sweated the back- 
ward peoples and put Lancashire out of business.’ Now the bosses 
would do the same thing in Britain. “There’s a coloured man 
standing at your elbow, and if you refuse to accept wage cuts, 
he is ready to take your job because he will work for lower 
wages.” 

The third main point was about housing. Here the solution 
propounded was to ‘churn out mass-produced houses like we did 
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munitions during the war.’ (Nobody seemed to object to this 
rather contemptuous treatment of the people’s need for 
better housing; but then if one lived in, say, Blechynden Street, 
W.11, one might well think that even houses made like muni- 
tions were preferable to what one had already.) This housing 
programme would be financed by withdrawing our ‘subsidies’ 
to the ‘black colonies’, and money for it could be borrowed at a 
special low rate of interest, ‘though that might mean a few 
changes in our banking system’. 

One must be fair; the tone of this speech was not violent, 
and the calls to repatriate the North Kensington Negroes were 
not really inflammatory in tone. The hostility of the Mosley 
followers to coloured people as such, on the other hand, was 
absolutely beyond doubt. There was an identifiable group of 
henchmen, a dozen or twenty of them, who had taken up their 
position in the middle of the crowd, three or four old supporters, 
and the rest tough, square youths, potential fighting men if 
ever I saw any at a political meeting. They openly sneered at a 
Jamaican woman who came to rescue her little daughter from 
the crowd; and any impartial observer would agree that they 
were a swaggering, menacing little gang. 

The reaction of a crowd is the hardest thing of all for a 
reporter to assess. The little knot I have mentioned led the 
applause; but they were by no means the only ones who did 
applaud. At a careful guess, there were three hundred people 
in the crowd. Of these, some were there because they always 
spend their evenings in the streets anyway, and others because 
they were curious to know what sort of a man it was who had 
chosen to mix himself up in their affairs. And count odd Negroes 
who want to know what they are up against, odd plain clothes 
men and more or less odd journalists. But two hundred out 
of the three hundred, I should say, were supporters, not be- 
cause they are fascist beasts, but because they resent and fear 
coloured people, because they haven’t the wits or the courage 
to see through a cheap demagogue when they see one. 

This is not true of all, even of the inhabitants of Notting 
Dale. As Mosley came to his gaudy peroration, one cloth- 
capped citizen near me turned to his friend and said ‘Never a 
word of this in the press. Why not? Because they can’t answer 
him, that’s why. Talk about the freedom of the press.’ But a 
woman, a few yards off, like the man a local, said just the op- 
posite. “He’s got a bloody nerve. Look at him, plenty of body- 
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guards. I should think he’d need them, coming down and saying 
that kind of thing round here.’ 

There it is. Nobody can tell whether the ordinary inhabitants 
of North Kensington have got the brains and the energy to 
sort out the tangle of half-truths and disingenuous insinuations 
that they are being bombarded with. But watching the sove- 
reign people at work in Bramley Road, fulfilling its demo- 
cratic function, with vacuous grins and malicious titters at the 
expense of the bosses or the blacks or anyone else whom the grin- 
ning figure on the platform chose to blame, I was not happy 
about the society that leaves its co-partners and sovereign 
electors to rot in that dingy slum. 

HENRY VANE. 


In Evvia 


ISTY across the blue strait is Parnassus with little 
MV fpreesnerans which might be pedestals for the poets 

and beyond to the right, but invisible, is Olympus. 
From the black clouds over the mainland in the direction of 
Olympus come thunder and lightning. Zeus, the cloud- 
gatherer, has got out of bed the wrong side this morning. 
Only I can’t accustom myself to thinking of him as Zefs. 

The language puts up a maddening barrier to communica- 
tion with shepherds and fishermen. My very ex-schoolboy’s 
ancient Greek is no use except that I can read the alphabet and 
recognize the import of the more highbrow words. The pro- 
nunciation is the devil. Modern Greeks put their accent on 
quite different syllables from anything we expect, so Socrates 
becomes Socra’tis and I forget what Thucydides becomes 
but the accent isn’t on the cyd. The spelling of words, with its 
deference to ancient forms, must be a nightmare for Greek 
schoolboys as there are three letters — eta, iota and upsilon - 
all pronounced as ee. Very many words seem to have the 
sharp accent on the final syllable so that spoken Greek often 
sounds like a very gentle machine gun. I learnt parakalé for 
‘please’, but the word for ‘thank you’ defeated me for hours until 
I realized it was our word ‘eucharist’ with an omega added 
— pronounced something like efharisté. 

In Athens two Frankish languages are widely spoken. 
French was the traditional language of communication with 
the Atlantic world, but English is rapidly catching up and seems 
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more widespread with the younger generation. Elsewhere the 
non-Greek speaker is a victim of the ‘spigotty’ people. A 
‘spigotty’ person comes up to one and says: 

‘You spigotty Angleesh ?’ 

You say ‘Yes’; he says ‘I spigott’ and begins to frown, 
looking for words. Then you say ‘Hello’ and he says ‘Hello’. 
Then he says ‘You ...’ long pause ‘... you want, wish .. .’ 
(frown of concentration). One rarely gets further. The best 
seems to be to say ‘Efharisté’, shake hands and add ‘Addio’. 

Micheli at his table under the pine trees is more than a mere 
spigotty person. Our communication is in German for he spent 
five years of prison and forced labour in Hitler’s world. He sees 
travel through bars, is tense and has a slight tic: ‘Athenai 
schlecht: Beograd sehr schlecht: Budapest schlecht: Wien gut: 
Dresden sehr gut.’ But there are times when one longs even for a 
spigotty person. At the hut at the top of the stony pass across 
the back of Euboea we stopped for wine. There were three 
shepherds talking and a fourth waiting. We suggested oinos, 
eends, eenos, vino and every thinkable variant of the ancient word 
for wine without effect. Then I got out the all-you-need-in- 
Greece book. I hadn’t yet mastered it and all I could discover 
were phrases like “This suite of rooms is too big (small) (ex- 
pensive) (dirty) (dark) (sunny) (hot) (cold).’ Also: ‘I wish to 
complain to the head-waiter (manager)’; ‘Send for the police 
(the British Consul) (the American Consul)’; ‘Help! Fire! 
Thief!’ Or, in quieter mood, ‘Doctor, will you please cure my 
allergy?’ There followed a list of Greek words for every 
thinkable disease an Anglo-Saxon traveller or even foreigners 
could catch, and elsewhere — presumably in final resignation: 
‘Will you please bring an English-speaking priest (rabbi) ?” 
But it took a long time to find krasi. 

In the café in Prokopion we saw the other side of the diffi- 
culty. An intense schoolboy, who seemed also to be the head- 
waiter, brought out his English-grammar-for-Greeks book to 
help us. The short English essays to be translated into Greek 
contained much heartfelt information about London. There 
was: “The Houses of Parliament are the most beautiful build- 
ings. There you may hear periodical speeches by the famous 
statesmen. Have you been to Hyde Park? There one meets 
interesting people. How big are the snakes? Some places there 
are more snakes, in others fewer (less).’ Also there was a list of 
honeyed letters between Mr Johnson of Johnson and Sons in 
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London and Mr Papadopoulos of Athenai: ‘Highly esteemed 
and revered Sir, may I humbly beg to draw your attention. . . .’ 

Euboea was not very distinguished in ancient history. 
Chalkis, on the bridge over the Euripus, seems always to have 
been the most important town. From here colonists set out to 
found Cumae near Naples — there is a place called Kimi on the 
other coast — and Aristotle died in Chalkis. Can there be a few 
molecules of the dust of Aristotle in the fish we are eating or in 
the retsina? Almost certainly, as the molecules in a man are as 
many as the stars in the universe. The modern Chalcidians 
swarm up and down, up and down the two hundred yards of 
promenade overlooking the violet Euripus in the cool of the 
evening. There are families, young men, girls, all in separate 
groups doing their purposeful backwards and forwards twenty 
or thirty times: unhandsome but with reserve and natural 
dignity. I am beginning to understand the devotedness 
foreigners develop towards Greece: for the transparent light 
and climate of the gods but also for the country- and sea-people. 
Gazing at the barren hill, crowned by a Turkish fort, across 
the strait, I think of deforestation and goats rather than Ari- 
stotle. 

Comparisons with Italy or any other Western country are 
perhaps misleading. Zefs and his gang are surely less living 
here than in the Neapolitan campagna and I can’t help won- 
dering what would have happened if nineteenth-century poets 
and archaeologists, Byronos and his fellows, had never re- 
discovered ancient Greece. The living tradition here is By- 
zantium, kept alive, though without any Middle Ages or Ren- 
aissance, by the Eastern Church. The papas, the monks and 
nuns, the ikons and the liturgy preserved the continuity of 
Greek life through the blank centuries of Turkish rule. Byzan- 
tium and Rome, the Eastern and Western Churches: we must 
order more retsina to keep off the filioque clause and the claims 
of Patriarchs in the two Romes. Allo retsina seems understand- 
able if pidgin. 

Though we got to the convent at the top of the gorge at 
about nine in the morning, the liturgy or Mass was already 
over and the priest was being helped on to his mule by a nun. 
People ride on the hind-quarters of their mules, here. The 
priest lifted his son in front of him to make the four-mile journey 
back to his village. In Italy the convent or monastery might be 
swelling with baroque endowments. Here the lines are simple, 
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whitewashed up to the pointed chimneys. There is a cortile 
inside with balconies running around and a number of pen- 
sionnaires and odd job people wandering about. The nuns are 
in their workclothes, predominantly of grey rough stuff. We 
are offered turkish delight on a tray, presumably at the orders 
of the Reverend Mother whom I can’t identify but believe is 
the wrinkled one in spectacles. There are peaceful smiles. 

One sees plenty of churches and shrines round here but, like 
nearly everything in Greece, they are disconcertingly new: 
one realizes how much our cities in the West owe to the Middle 
Ages. There are no statues in church buildings but the walls 
are painted with frescoes or hung with pictures representing 
Christ, the Madonna and all the saints — sometimes Byzantine, 
sometimes almost chocolate box. There are shelves of candles 
with prices for the different sizes. There are processions and, 
it appears, miracles. Only the altar is hidden behind a screen. 
I puzzle myself about the spirit of Eastern Catholicism and how 
it differs from the Western approach. We get into a cross 
purpose discussion about this in the taberna with our orthodox 
host and an agnostic friend. I argue, platitudinously, that 
national and regional inclinations as well as ancient traditions 
have worked in and made almost one body with the form the 
church takes. The exactness of Roman theology surely links 
up with Roman law, measuring and road-building, and even 
has its links with . . . the retsina is working . . . the type of mind 
that eventually created the industrial revolution and modern 
science. So Dante, a typical ‘Roman’, was always measuring 
sins and virtues like an engineer — one inch this way, one inch 
that way might make all the difference between being in the 
top circle of hell or the lowest circle of purgatory. The tendency 
to produce a slide-rule about virtues and vices is surely Western, 
not Eastern. (Where does the subtlety of the Byzantines fit in? 
We had better leave that point out!) Here the religious form 
seems de-centralized and quietly contemplative — one doesn’t 
feel the presence of anything like the huge missionary machine 
of Rome. Admittedly the marriage or celibacy of the clergy is 
a mere matter of ecclesiastical discipline in both East and West. 
Yet a married lower clergy here sinks into the quiet life of the 
people: an unmarried clergy in the West can be moved around 
like soldiers, or better, officers. A difficulty is that the Orthodox 
Catholic writers we know in the West are nearly all Russians: 
and surely there must be as big a psychological difference 
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between Greeks and Muscovites as there is between Neapolitans 
and New Yorkers. 

Besides there’s the Iron Curtain and nearly all the Byzantine 
world is behind it. However bitterly the Greeks feel against the 
Turks — after all a quarter of the population is composed of 
refugees from Asia Minor and their children — they can’t 
quarrel beyond a point; and I can’t help wondering whether 
they weren’t venting on a clumsy and inept G.B. in Cyprus 
something of this basic frustration. Admittedly only one Greek 
ever mentioned Cyprus and then it was impossible to continue 
the conversation for the usual reasons. Perhaps the nearness of 
the Iron Curtain countries where peace-loving police and 
soldiers play such an important part explains the number of 
policemen in Greece. It would be invidious to make compari- 
sons, but I have never seen so many since the Italy of Mus- 
solini’s day. Here one comes with a gentle smile, white teeth 
flashing, to inspect the car and then stand at ease by the table 
as we eat. ‘Some places there are more snakes, in others fewer 
(less). 

B. W. 


Diffusing Culture 
if SPENT this sweltering July dashing up and down the country 


diffusing culture. I went, from Leicester, up to Glasgow to 

talk to Scottish school teachers about Scottish literature. I 
came down to Holborn to talk to police cadets about why 
poetry. I drove to a television studio at Teddington to have an 
excellent lunch followed by a discussion recorded on visual 
tape about how to make a television books programme more 
intellectual without making it academic or snobby. In Leicester, 
I was lecturing and holding tutorials on poetry for foreign 
students on a residential course. Review books meanwhile 
piled up on my desk. A naturally lazy man, I wondered from 
time to time (as when coming back from Glasgow by train on 
the hottest day of the year) why I always said yes to such offers. 
I had been helped on these journeys by a simple packet of 
jack-you-up pills given to me by a doctor friend. The tear-off 
label said: ‘For the apathetic, lethargic, and overweight 
patient. Gently but firmly control the appetite throughout 
the day. This portion should be torn off before sample is handed 
to the patient.’ And Boris Ford, also up on the Glasgow course, 
had said to me gently after I had shown an unwanted spright- 
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liness in five minutes’ conversation: ‘And now, George, why 
don’t you go off and get some sleep?’ Why does one do it all? 
And what is it that one is diffusing? 

Culture? Mores, moeurs, learning, taste, dilletantism? Com- 
munal solidarity (see Raymond Williams) or stubborn inde- 
pendence (see Bertrand: Russell, in The Amberley Papers, about 
the grandmother who used to quote to him the text: ‘Follow 
not a multitude to do evil’)? The customs of the country, or 
exceptional individual refinements of these? It seems to me 
that if one is to be any good at communicating insights one 
must respond, in an almost painfully massive way, to total 
pressures. I went in trepidation to Scotland; the mere physical 
aspect of the Glasgow of my childhood disturbed me. A red 
sandstone block of flats (had I last seen it more than thirty- 
five years ago?) had two inscriptions, one above the other: 


ANNIESLAND MANSIONS 
Christ Died for Our Sins 


And projecting from this alarming lintel was a square white 
opaque glass lamp with the red inscription on it, DENTAL 
SURGEON. Had I lost my first tooth there ? Had Christianity, 
and punitive-corrective medicine, and the bleakness of great 
cities become, very early, inextricably confused in my mind? 
~- ‘The wounded surgeon plies the steel.” And there was the 
Scottish light and air, making isolated objects portentously 
vivid, but not fusing them into a graspable landscape: Glasgow 
itself, as I drove at last back to St Enoch’s, forests of gantries 
yet a green innocent hill among them all: no homely English 
pubs, grim flatset drinkshops,s WINE AND SPIRITS: J. 
SMITH: Gilmorehill, the university, bad Victorian gothic, 
but floating dreamily high; and, at the human level, the 
cheerful, talkative, friendly bus conductress (three minutes’ 
gossip with the passenger behind me before taking my fare con- 
trast the bitterness of the scribblings on a bus company advertise- 
ment asking for more employees: FREE UNIFORM: a pound 
deposit: FREE TRAVEL: only to and from work: PLENTY OF 
OVERTIME: if they like your face: GOOD PROMOTION 
CHANCES: ha, ha.) There are four people unemployed in 
Scotland for one in the south of England. I saw a cousin of 
mine, back in Scotland after twenty years away, whose job 
took him round a lot of factories. He said there was a rooted 
objection to change, ‘Och, we’ve always done it this way.’ He 
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said also that Scotsmen abroad exaggerate the degree to which 
Scotland is a more democratic country than England. He had 
been perturbed, in Aberdeen, when an old schoolfellow, a 
garage proprietor, after putting petrol in his car, respectfully 
touched his hat. The old schoolfellow in fact could have 
bought my cousin up several times; but he was touching his 
cap to a man with a university degree, a member of the 
professional classes. My cousin, about Scotland as a whole, had 
a depressing impression of a lack of new enterprise, new 
practical ideas; of a large old-fashioned machine, beginning to 
run slow. All that was relevant to the earnestness and the worry 
of the schoolteachers, on whose discussions I was privileged to 
sit in. Culture means one thing, it may mean a mere pleasant 
sort of extra, in an expanding economy, in a society aiming at 
increased consumption; it will mean something else, a bullet 
to bite on, maybe, in a society of declining enterprise and re- 
stricted opportunity. It was the moral earnestness of the Scot- 
tish teachers, their sense that a schooling in good literature 
may be almost like a schooling in the Bible in the old days, that 
impressed me most. Not that the Bible doesn’t still mean more 
in Scotland. The first caller on my cousin in his new house 
was an elder of the Kirk. There are Protestant Action Coun- 
cillors on Edinburgh City Council. And I was told how West 
Highland women students had insisted on the removal of 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s Sunset Song from their curriculum and 
also from a teacher’s training college library; it has got sex 
in it. 

The bright new brick of the Teddington television studios, 
contrasted with that almost too solid Scottish stone, which 
delays demolition of obsolete buildings and makes new build- 
ing expensive. And the reviewers, literary editors, novelists 
gathered round a horseshoe table, with the cameras catching 
their smiles and the tape recording their quick, confident, 
smoothly formulated phrases, made a contrast again with the 
Scottish teachers, earnestly and patiently and much more 
laboriously hammering out their problems. Discussion started 
over the coffee, and centred on the very sound idea, as it seems to 
me, that television book programmes ought to have an element in 
them of conflict, or rather dialogue. Spontaneity, hesitation, 
ought not to be ironed out, it was agreed, but I wondered how 
many of my companions, organizing their thoughts into quick 
light sentences with a deftness I envied, had perhaps a little 
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ironed these things out in themselves, without knowing it; 
London social success, or success as a broadcasting or television 
star, so often seems to depend on playing the light comedy 
version of yourself, until it has become second nature. Between 
pleasant little jokes, one noticed missed discriminations, like 
dropped stitches. Somebody spoke about the wide diffusion of 
culture. So many hundreds of thousands of Room at the Top had 
been sold; so many other hundreds of thousands of Rieu’s 
Penguin version of the Odyssey. With all respect to Mr Braine, 
are these two phenomena equally encouraging, as symptoms 
of the general state of our culture? Or somebody else said that a 
television books programme should be very various — P. G. 
Wodehouse’s new book one week, Lawrence Durrell’s new book 
the next. One could think of a couple of authors who might, in 
fact, suggest a more startingly disparate range. I sat next to 
Mr lan Fleming; and noticed that, as James Bond might, he 
carefully poured two-thirds of his dry sherry into his clear 
turtle soup. He spoke amiably about Bernard Bergonzi’s 
slashing attack on him in these pages — “These young men are 
so serious, today’ — and gave me some generous and useful 
advice about how to set about writing a thriller. But, enjoying 
myself enormously, I still had a guilty vision in my mind of 
my Scottish schoolteachers, their slow honourable earnestness. 
They would think us a flip lot, too slick and charming for words, 
and so perhaps anybody north of the Trent might. I went back 
to Leicester to attend a public meeting which was tactfully won 
over to accept the notion of a new municipally supported 
open-stage theatre for Leicester, a theatre of art rather than 
entertainment; dedicated shepherds getting reluctant and 
suspicious sheep through a gate. And I went back to teaching 
my foreign students about modern poetry, and _ tactfully 
dodging giving them what they wanted, sessions on Kipling’s 
If, Rupert Brooke, and Oscar Wilde. I thought also of my 
earlier visit to London, lecturing to police cadets, whose main 
interests in poetry was whether one could make a living out of 
it. I live by, and on, culture and I am more and more muddled 
about what it is; one hopes it may be at least partly one’s own 
struggle for insight and fullness of life, and the slogging job of 
trying to share that. It gets you about anyway. And for the 
moment, at least, here I am back in Chelsea, old chums, gossip, 
Spanish wine and avocado pears, the middleman resting from 
his labours, culture as dilletantism. G. S. FRASER. 


4° 
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Fiesta 


ROCKET chalked a thin black line up the clear blue 
A eerie and as it exploded six black bulls exploded 

through the barricaded streets of Pamplona. As Mr 
Hemingway wrote, there is no other word for the San Fermin 
fiesta but ‘exploded.’ The bulls turned out to be fairly amiable; 
amenable, anyway, as they trotted smartly through the ring 
and obediently into their stalls. The balconies overlooking 
the route of the encierro were packed every morning at 7 to 
watch the crowd of boys running before the bulls; so was the 
arena, which affords the special privilege of seeing the boys 
pour faster and faster through the entrance, as though a bolero 
were controlling their pace; the last half-dozen, almost sitting 
on the horns, dispense with gravity. 

Since Mr Hemingway was there in person this year, saying 
‘Myself, I ran every year from ’24 to ’31,’ it was more than 
ever compulsory to join the running. After surveying the 
terrain for three days I put on the uniform of crimson beret, 
neckerchief, cummerbund and espadrilles, white shirt and 
trousers, adjusted my Spanish accent, and joined the crowd on 
the fourth morning. The first muchacho I spoke to was on a 
Fulbright Scholarship at Cambridge, the second was flying 
home to San Francisco the next day. Neither they, nor any of 
the Spanish boys, were able to explain to me why the wild 
cows, who havoc through the crowd in the ring after the bulls 
have been stabled, are pacified only by the appearance of a vast 
cathedral of an ORANGE cow with a bell around its neck. 

I was drinking with the Americans later that morning when 
a big grey beard shut out the sun and reported: ‘My name’s 
Hemingstein. We boys have gotta stick together.’ The beard 
was usually prominent as Olympus among the ocean of café- 
tables that filled the Plaza, drinking hospitably from every 
bota that was offered and autographing the leather to the click- 
ing of many Leicas. Someone asked him how it compared with 
go years ago. “There’s a helluva lotta jerks around nowadays 
... but a helluva lotta nice people too.’ Smiles reappeared, 
another bota was offered with ‘Here’s to the importance of 
being Ernest.’ Mr Hemingway took a long spurt, and muttered 
“We never went into that.’ 

Behind him the streets were a frenzy of pipe and drum music 
from a dozen bands, surrounded by dancing boys and counter- 
pointed by the loudest lorry-hooters I have ever heard. A 
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large Basque was saying “Till 35 I live it up, and then I marry. 
If I burst before then, so what? I live it up.’ A Spaniard who 
had evidently been living it up for some days staggered past 
under the weight of a big tortoise. ‘I don’t know how I got it. 
But I got it, and I can’t just throw it away.’ A grandmother 
was holding up her skirts and dancing with feet flashing. A 
man was dancing, short, fat and happy, on the roof of his car, 
kicking off the police hats that reproached him; when they got 
him down he eluded them and drove forward and reverse, up 
and down the Plaza at the speed of a ping-pong ball. Twenty- 
feet-high cardboard carnival heads nid-nodded about. 

We moved on to lunch. An old Basque farmer told us of 
his twenty years in Argentina; he had been back in Spain for 
some while, which accounted for his insisting that the only 
solution for Argentina was to get rid of Perén. We were 
joined by a couple of Basque peasants, who said they could 
just save enough in a year for one day in fiesta. That did not 
stop their ordering coffee and cognac for all of us, and laughing 
forehead to forehead as we drank. They joined me in drinking 
Por la monarquia, but only with a quick glance over their 
shoulders. They told me of a friend of theirs who had just 
been thrown in jail for two weeks for re-selling bullfight tickets 
at a profit. The police appeared in a less astringent light when 
I saw in their office a folder, stuffed full of papers, marked 
Entregado por haberlo olvidado. 

The crowds took a short break from the café-tables to watch 
the fight in the evening. Girédn, after dedicating the bull to his 
watching brother — the finest torero of Venezuela — had the bull 
so bemused that he could lean forward over his muleta and twiddle 
the horn with his fingers, prod the nose with his toe. Then, 
kneeling down a foot from the horns, he gazed for five seconds 
into the bull’s bewildered eyes. The President gave him ears 
and tail. When Segura took seven swords to kill his bull the 
crowd demanded his own ears. 

That night fireworks streamed up against the background 
of a vivid electrical storm. Mr Hemingway was last seen with 
two toreros squeezing himself into a packed car and asking 
someone to ‘get the b. down from Paris for my birthday party 
in Malaga.’ A Mexican shouted Durante San Fermin no se duerme 
nadie. The magazine posters advertise the weeks as fiesta 
condenadamente fina, with an acknowledgment in brackets: 
‘Damn fine fiesta - Hemingway.’ ANTHONY SMITH. 










































Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, -— It is disturbing to see a magazine such as yours, 
which holds itself above ‘the pibble-pabble in the forum’ dispatch- 
ing as critic to the Malmo Municipal Theatre’s production of 
Urfaust a gentleman who cannot understand a word of Swedish and 
little it seems about theatrical direction. 

Mr Weightman, after recovering from the affront that the play 
was to be given in Swedish, seems to have spent his time looking and 
longing for Bergmanesque touches and surprises, to be rewarded at 
last by the duel in silhouette against a cloud projection. A simple 
and unashamed trick which delighted Mr Weightman, if very little 
else did. 

The play was in fact directed with an authority, maturity and 
sophistication all too rarely seen in London, and in its refreshing 
clarity was a revelation. 

I do not remember one Swedish critic or for that matter any 
critic complaining, far less being affronted, that the Old Vic 
productions so successfully toured on the Continent, were given 
in English — but I forgot — they speak English and if I may say so 
seemed informed, responsible and far from parochial. 

Yours faithfully, 


51 OAKLEY GARDENS, DAVID TURNBULL, 
CHELSEA, LONDON, 8,W.3. 
4TH JUNE, 1959. 


Mr Weightman writes: 

If Mr Turnbull saw the production, he has every right to base his 
opinion about it. I had mine. My insistence on the fact of not 
knowing Swedish was obviously a regretful statement of my own 
limitation; I was not suggesting at all that the performance should 
not have been given in Swedish. I can only repeat that what I 
understood of the evening’s experience disappointed me, whereas 
so much in Bergman’s films has delighted me. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — D. H. Lawrence was a preacher who used the novel as his 
principal medium, not a novelist with a bad habit of preaching; and 
I admire the firmness with which Sir Herbert Read insists upon this 
fact. It is also true, as Read says, that he sometimes wrote im- 
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maturely and banally. But surely it must be allowed that his novels 
are often very interesting and vivid simply as stories about people 
and almost independently of their ‘message’? In Women in Love, for 
example, Gerald and Gudrun are so unlike their ‘originals’ (Murry 
and Katherine Mansfield) that they can hardly be called descrip- 
tions or caricatures of them; and yet many of the scenes in which 
they appear are so alive and exciting and convincing that it would be 
difficult —- I should say, impossible — to match them in any con- 
temporary novelist. And this in spite of the fact that Lawrence 
himself said he was not interested in the old novel of character: 
‘Like as diamond and coal are the same pure single element of 
carbon. The ordinary novel would trace the history of the diamond — 
but I say, “Diamond, what! This is carbon.” And my diamond 
might be coal or soot, and my theme is carbon.’ In all his novels he 
is examining and expounding the behaviour of carbon in various 
conditions. In some of them the carbon takes the form of a diamond 
strongly resembling some real person, often Lawrence himself or his 
wife. But I think he was seldom at a loss to present it in the form of a 
convincing and interesting human being. 
Yours, etc., 
RICHARD REES. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — My knowledge of the origins of the Rhodesian 
university evidently goes further back than does that of Mr 
Samkange. I was appointed Secretary of the Rhodesia University 
Association at its inaugural meeting in August 1945, and in that 
capacity had the privilege of assisting Mr L. M. N. Hodson in 
drafting the first charter, which was the essence of the private 
member’s Bill to which Mr Samkange refers. 

There was no ‘bar’, expressed or implicit, in that Bill. Mr 
Samkange seems to have misunderstood this, assuming that because 
‘bars’ were not mentioned they were nevertheless intended. I can 
only ask him to believe that this was not so. The original University 
scheme, worked out by Southern Rhodesians, before Federation 
raised further issues, was for a University with open doors and no 
bar other than that of scholarship. 

Having taken an active part in the earliest stages of the University 
project, I am absolutely certain of my facts. I am only puzzled to 
understand Mr Samkange’s motive in apparently seeking to deny 
this evidence of goodwill on the part of Southern Rhodesia. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARGARET B. KABELL, M.A., 
Hon. Secretary, Rhodesia University Association 1945-49. 


89 MOscOW ROAD, 
LONDON, W.2. 
JUNE IST, 1959. 








Book Supplement 


LAST ESSAYS. By Thomas Mann. (Secker and Warburg, London, 
1959. Pp. 211. 215.) 

When Thomas Mann died in Switzerland four years ago, there was 
a widespread feeling in Germany that his voluntary self-exile from 
his native land after the war implied some sort of judgement on his 
countrymen. It is probable that Mann himself had by then come to 
regard himself primarily as a European writer, temporarily obliged, 
like others, to seek refuge in America, and now once more restored 
to his natural environment. This kind of attitude was not un- 
common among representative Germans before the age of Bismarck, 
and in harking back to it Mann may have intended to signify 
something beyond a purely personal choice. If so, it is remarkable 
that a similar decision was taken at about the same time by Karl 
Jaspers, Heidelberg’s loss in this case being Basle’s gain. Post-war 
Germany is not rich in outstanding figures, and the parallel was 
noted. It may not be altogether accidental that Mann and Jaspers 
concurred in their admiration of Nietzsche, another German who 
preferred Switzerland to his own country. It is rare for a Frenchman 
to exile himself, common enough for a German. Perhaps this helps 
to account for the strength of European sentiment among post-war 
German intellectuals. 

The present selection of writings reinforces the impression that 
Mann’s evolution from ‘Germanism’ to ‘Europeanism’ was a steady 
process which by the time of his death had carried him far beyond 
his youthful starting-point. Of the four essays in this volume, three — 
those on Goethe, Nietzsche and Chekhov - carry implications which, 
consciously or not, reach beyond the realm of German literature; 
while the subject of the fourth is Schiller, the poet of Germany’s 
brief honeymoon with liberalism. Schiller is such an erratic writer 
that it is difficult even for Thomas Mann to make his rather naive 
idealism plausible to us; but though essentially a work of piety, 
Mann’s lengthy tribute to his memory is deserved, and may have 
some pedagogical value for German readers, even if one cannot 
seriously expect German literature to go on nourishing itself from 
this source. At the other end of the scale, there is a brief but sympa- 
thetic presentation of Chekhov which happily stresses the point that 
classical Russian literature was not the unrelieved nightmare many 
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West Europeans saw in it; again not perhaps a theme which needs 
to be expounded outside Germany, but useful as a corrective to the 
portentous, doom-laden lucubrations of the neo-romantic school. 

The two important essays are those on Goethe and Nietzsche. 
With the former, Mann had established a somewhat peculiar 
relationship of self-identification which seemed a trifle solemn even 
to sympathetic critics, able and willing to note the irony never far 
from the surface of Mann’s writings. Goethe served Mann as a 
standard by which to judge not merely his own work and that of his 
contemporaries, but European civilization itself. “The union of 
urbanity and daemonic force’ extolled in Mann’s essay is the theme 
of the Faust-legend, to which Goethe devoted his major dramatic 
work, and Mann his most ambitious (though not, in the estimation 
of many critics, his most successful) novel. The other side of this 
particular coin is brought out when Mann affirms that 


in Goethe the folk-oriented Teutonic temper and the European- 
oriented Mediterranean temper came together in a completely 
unforced and perfect synthesis, in a union essentially the same as his 
personal fusion of genius with rationalism, of mystery with clarity, of 
the cry de profundis with the polished phrase, of the poet with the man 
of letters, of lyricism with psychology. 


Leaving aside the slightly old-fashioned rhapsodical tone of these 
and similar utterances — Mann is not, strictly speaking, a literary 
critic in the technical sense — all this is true, though it could be put 
more simply. The author has merely forgotten to add that the 
Goethean synthesis proved ineffective in the long run. It was 
repudiated even by those Germans who did not go all the way back 
to the Teutoburg forest. 

Some of the causes of this collapse are rather gingerly touched 
upon in the essay on Nietzsche, towards whom Mann’s attitude is 
necessarily ambivalent; he does not quite know whether to regard 
him as a splendid rebel against mediocrity and conventionality, or 
as a dangerous madman whose appearance heralded the coming of 
Fascism; and in the end gets out of the difficulty with a judicious 
distribution of praise for his genius and blame for his immoral 
utterances, which leaves the subject more or less where other critics 
had left it — in limbo. This is humanly understandable, for Nietzsche 
had his most potent liberating effect on the generation to which the 
youthful Mann belonged; the catastrophe came later. But it does 
not advance us much. Nietzsche was a compound of contradictory 
attitudes — at moments he sounds like a disciple of Feuerbach, at 
others like a precursor of the Third Reich, and most of the time like 
nothing on earth — and the interesting question is why the effect he 
had on the Germans was so disastrous; there were other ways of 
interpreting him. Theologians have not been slow to note that 
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certain elements of his thought are already traceable in Goethe, 
though discreetly encased in the marmoreal style with which the 
Olympian court-poet at Weimar repelled all efforts to penetrate his 
reserve. The road from self-worship to inhumanity is perhaps 
shorter than the age of Goethe supposed it to be. Not surprisingly, 
neither Thomas Mann nor Karl Jaspers, who shares his infatuation 
with Nietzsche, have had much to say on this topic. 
G. L. ARNOLD. 


PERSEPHONE. By D. Streatfeild. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s.) 


For Freud the unconscious was an inferior aspect of the conscious 
mind. A dust-bin for the reception of material thought undesirable 
by the master upstairs. The principal reason for this was that Freud, 
being a natural extrovert, inevitably accepted the absolute pre- 
eminence of the outer, phenomenal world. There lay the sole reality. 
It was left to Jung to claim for the inner world, rising to imagination 
and intellect but deeply rooted in the unconscious, its own absolute 
validity. He sees that there is a psychological truth quite different 
from the logical truth of the external world, but no less actual. The 
individual psyche penetrates down and down through the strata of 
the mind until it reaches the archaic and universalized level, 
inherited from thousands of generations of human and animal 
ancestors, which he calls the collective unconscious. At this depth 
the psyche is, as it were, simply world stuff, and the primordial 
images that lurk there like great deep-sea fish, and can on occasion 
swim up towards consciousness powerfully affecting the mind and 
emotions of the individual concerned, are a mental reflection of 
world-life as it has evolved from its inorganic beginnings. 

No one appears to have any difficulty in believing in the reality 
of instincts. The facts are compelling. The weaver-bird builds its 
intricate nest, each bird sings its own specific song, even if the 
fledglings have been hatched in an incubator and brought up 
remote from their kind. Human instincts are weaker and more 
vague, but they too are readily accepted. Yet the idea of inheriting 
from our remote past affective mental forms of a subtler, less auto- 
matically compulsive kind provokes incredulity in many, a strong 
emotional hostility in a few. For my part, with my pervasive sense 
of the endless continuity of life, I have never had any difficulty in 
accepting the possibility of a mental counterpart to our inheritance 
of bodily organs. Indeed, it would appear to me to be overwhelm- 
ingly probable on the face of the evolutionary facts as we know them, 
even if there were no independent evidence for it. 

There is evidence in abundance. But some of it is clinical and can 
be waved aside as ‘abnormal’, while much of the rest is of the 
shifting, many-faced kind which is to be expected of psychological 
truth, but which it is easy for the intellectual sceptic to deny. That 
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is why Jungians are always seeking incontrovertible manifestations 
of these collective mental forms; manifestations which have been 
spontaneously produced by peoples or individuals with no know- 
ledge of the theory of the unconscious and its archetypes. Dr Jung 
himself, although his theory was founded on many years of clinical 
experience, has laboured enormously to show how the universal 
images find expression in mythology and alchemy. 

Now Mr Streatfeild seeks to demonstrate how a popular writer, 
Mr Hadley Chase, unknowingly embodied one of the eternal arche- 
typal dramas in his somewhat scandalous thriller, No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish. This should cause no surprise, for it is of the nature of 
archetypes to clothe themselves in the symbols of each age and 
culture. Outwardly they are ever-changing and always contempor- 
ary; it is only the underlying plan which is a constant inheritance 
from our past. 

The extraordinary success of No Orchids was enough to suggest 
that its symbolism was able to affect the collective unconscious. 
Then Mr Streatfeild was struck by the affinity between its plot and 
characters and that universal archetypal story so well represented 
by the myth of Persephone. Persephone, the virgin daughter of 
Demeter, is abducted to the Underworld by Pluto. Her mother is 
desperate for her return and Zeus does his best to secure it, but 
because the girl has partaken of a pomegranate she is tied to the 
Underworld. The most Zeus can do is to secure her return to 
Demeter and the sunlight world for two-thirds of the year. There is 
a difference of opinion even among the classical writers as to whether 
Persephone was eager or reluctant to be parted from her dark 
ravisher — for the pomegranate is a well-known sexual symbol, and 
there can be no doubt that her eating of its seed stands for her loss 
of virginity. In No Orchids the virginal Miss Blandish and her 
diamonds are captured by Slim, a prince of the (criminal) Under- 
world and carried off to its depths. Slim, vicious and at first wholly 
evil, brutally possesses her, but then falls in love with his captive. 
When after a desperate struggle the powers of the Upper World 
liberate her, Miss Blandish refuses to return and flies with Slim. 
Presiding over the two opposed worlds are the parents of the two 
leading protagonists, Mr Blandish, the stiff, moral father, and Ma 
Grisson, Slim’s foul and hateful mother. 

In my opinion, Mr Streatfeild convincingly proves the identity of 
these two stories and their common dependence on the archetypal 
drama of the journey of the soul or anima (Persephone-Miss Blandish) 
from the outer ‘everyday’ world into the mental Underworld, there 
to bring about a reconciliation of these two universal aspects of 
human experience. But Mr. Streatfeild did not take so much 
trouble simply to prove the archaic basis of No Orchids. Like many 
of us, he is alarmed by the gross neglect in our scientific climate of 
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the inner world and its powers, which always hitherto have been 
served and reconciled by myth, ritual and universally shared 
creative arts. Now we attempt to ignore them; to batten them down 
below hatches. Unvisited and confined they grow evil and dangerous 
and burst out in such horrors as Nazism and an obsession with 
nuclear Armageddon. Tales such as No Orchids arise from the 
collective unconscious to bring us warning — and their popularity 
shows that we might yet be saved. 

It is impossible here even to hint at the many fascinating ideas 
developed by Mr Streatfeild — most notably concerning the Blonde 
and the Pin-up Girl. He writes clearly but a little heavily — and with 
a maddening excess of references to items to be expected in future 
volumes. Nevertheless, this is an engrossing as well as an original 
book. If readers don’t take care (and are therefore lucky) they may 
find that its images arouse an archetypal response in themselves, 
allowing them to see in their own lives and in the world about them 
a new and significant pattern. 


JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


A GRAMMAR OF METAPHOR. By Christine Brooke-Rose. (Secker 
and Warburg, 1958. 42s.) 


A Grammar of Metaphor is a monograph. There is no professional 
jargon — the tone and style of the discussion are pleasantly unspeci- 
alist — but the terminology is unfamiliar, and the profusely-detailed 
argument both original and intensely pursued. Finding your way 
about in it is not unlike trying to exercise newly-discovered muscles: 
you are pleased to know you have them, and that they work, but 
not sure what special thing it is that they do. This uncertainty is not 
trivial. Despite its over-difficult surface, the book is, even on a first 
reading, immediately rewarding. But in what currency ? What is the 
relation between this new discipline, and the old ones? Here, the 
author’s admirable strictness of argument leads in the end to real 
uncertainty about the nature of her findings. From the results of a 
very special analysis, she seems to derive general remarks of a re- 
assuringly familiar kind — that is certainly the claim. But it does not 
seem to be upheld. Undeclared evidence has somehow been smug- 
gled in; and in the process her statistical conclusions are converted 
into critical ones. 

This is the more disturbing, because Miss Brooke-Rose is so frank 
about the limited scope of her work. It offers, she says, simply one 
approach to metaphor, a linguistic one, quite different from that of 
critics who ‘deal with metaphor in its conceptual aspect, (and) have 
more to contribute to the appreciation of ideas, sensibility and poetic imagina- 
tion.’ (Italics mine). But it is in this difference that her book is new. 
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She concentrates entirely on the grammatical signs of metaphorical 
writing. ‘Metaphor is expressed in words, and a metaphoric word 
reacts on other words to which it is syntactically and grammatically 
related.’ Thus, in ‘Authority melts from me’, melts is a verb-meta- 
phor; in “But I am None; nor will my Sunne renew’, Sunne is a noun- 
metaphor. These classifications are critically useful (each has many 
sub-divisions) because each grammatical arrangement assumes a dis- 
tinct relationship between reader and poem, between poem and 
reality. Each tends therefore towards a meaning, so that it becomes 
possible to tabulate the kinds of metaphor most usual in a given 
poet, and argue these into a series of critical remarks. In her own 
way, then, Miss Brooke-Rose believes that her analysis can contri- 
bute something to the ‘appreciation of ideas, sensibility and poetic 
imagination’. What she says about her fifteen poets (Chaucer to 
Eliot), who provided the material for classification, is certainly 
interesting; but that it emerges exclusively from her analysis is very 
doubtful. Thus, Eliot’s use of the Pointing Formula, a kind of noun- 
metaphor, is the offered source of this comment: ‘He assumes com- 
plete recognition and acquiescence —-a somewhat idealistic tutor 
who is at his best with disciples, rather than with the average student 
on a soft option.’ This is quite a good description of Eliot’s usual tone, 
but it is hard to believe that only her tabulation of his metaphors led 
Miss Brooke-Rose to making it. (After all, a reasonably sensitive 
feeling for his verse-movement would arrive at much the same point.) 
This is not to question her intellectual honesty, but to suggest one of 
two things: either the presence of undiscussed, and I think unten- 
able, views on the over-all importance of metaphor in poems; or, 
that she is too sensitive a critic to have been able to extract from her 
whole response to The Waste Land (the chosen text) the limited com- 
ment made available by the grammar of its metaphors. 

The strength of her book lies in fact elsewhere: in the intellectual 
stringency with which, in the pursuit of the metaphorical types, Miss 
Brooke-Rose arrives at certain very useful definitions. Most inter- 
esting of these distinguishes ‘symbol’ from ‘metaphor’. A literally- 
described scene can be a ‘symbol’, an ‘objective correlative for a 
state of mind’, without using any metaphorical language: Yeats’s 
A Prayer for My Daughter, gives examples, or Dover Beach. This is pos- 
sible because of ‘the connotation that words and even syntax may 
have acquired in any civilization or period, and not by means of the 
metaphoric relation of words to each other.’ Such poems exploit the 
fact that language can be both literal and symbolic at once. Meta- 
phoric language declares its difference from, and therefore its 
relationship with reality. But literal-symbolic language hides the 
relationship, or at least, makes it mysterious. Miss Brooke-Rose 
avoids speculating about this, but the fact remains that the poets who 
most depend upon the literal symbol are post-1780; poets, that is, 
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whose relationship with their audience was often uncertain. To be 
able to re-express an established historical fact like this within her 
own special terms is a better guarantee of their usefulness than the 
ostensibly-concluding criticisms of her final chapter. 

A simpler, but interesting, definition comes from the classifi- 
cations themselves. The minimum criterion for a good metaphor is 
not its subtlety, complexity, mixed- or unmixedness, but simply the 
certainty that it is one. Some grammatical forms give more certainty 
than others. Weak poets use the more ambiguous forms. I hope this 
gets into the grammar books before next year’s G. C. E. 

GRAHAM MARTIN. 


VISION AND RHETORIC. STUDIES IN MODERN POETRY. 
By G. S. Fraser. (Faber. 255.) 


LIFE STUDIES. By Robert Lowell. (Faber. 1os. 6d.) 


I figure in G. S. Fraser’s indispensable book as one who believes ‘that 
the great romantic tradition has now at last run its course, and that 
we should take up the threads where the Augustans dropped them.’ 
Well, of course, it isn’t a slanderous misrepresentation. It isn’t a mis- 
representation at all, in terms of the cowboys-and-Indians, who’s-in- 
and-who’s-out sort of literary history that Mr Fraser chooses to 
write. This sounds like a sneer, but isn’t meant to be. Mr Fraser, I 
think, really chooses; there’s no doubt he could write more rigorous 
and more generative criticism if he wanted. And, what’s more, one 
can’t in the end regret that he chooses instead to be a middleman. 
To have such an intelligent and perceptive mind content with such 
a humble though crucial role is more than we have any right to 
expect; and one shudders at the thought of who might supplant or 
replace him. If it has to be cowboys-and-Indians or Romantics-agin- 
Augustans in order to make sense to the clever sixth-former or 
stenographer, then so it must be; and thank God it’s G. S. Fraser 
who takes on the job of making this sort of sense for them. 

All the same, the cost no doubt must be counted. Mr Fraser, while 
impenitently, in his terms, ‘a Romantic’, records what he’s lately 
learned from ‘the Augustans’: ‘I think the notion of tone as a critical 
touchstone — “It sounds all right, but does it ring true ?”’ — which I 
know that I myself have come to rely on more and more over the 
years is basically an Augustan touchstone.’ It would muddle the 
sixth-former too much if he learned that I, though type-cast for ‘the 
Augustan’ in Mr Fraser’s scheme of things, in fact trust this criterion 
of ‘tone’ much less than Mr Fraser does. This criterion, as much in 
evidence in for instance A. Alvarez’s The Shaping Spirit as in Mr 
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Fraser’s book, was put into currency thirty years ago by I. A. 
Richards, and is tied up with the rest of Richards’s ‘system’. To give 
‘tone’ such cardinal importance as Alvarez and Fraser do in criti- 
cism, or as Empson does in the writing of poetry, is to assume with 
Richards that all the statements poetry makes are only pseudo- 
statements, neither true nor false, but simply means to the end of 
working upon the reader’s attitudes. And this is to substitute for 
poetry as self-expression, poetry as self-adjustment, as an act of 
private therapy which becomes public when the reader can be per- 
suaded to undergo the same experience vicariously. Empson’s poems, 
which are characteristically all ‘tone’ and nothing else, constitute a 
brilliant and moving model of poetry thus conceived; and G. S. 
Fraser’s essay on him — perhaps the finest thing in the book - is 
equally a model of how to respond to this poetry, how to read it. 
Empson’s handling of tone is very impressive; but there can be 
poetry that is toneless, poetry addressed to God or the Universe or 
the company of the mighty dead. This is the poetry of which J. S. 
Mill said it was meant not to be heard, but overheard, poetry which 
adopts no tone towards the reader because it doesn’t stoop to address 
him directly. The categories ‘Romantic’ and ‘Augustan’ only ob- 
scure this distinction, because Wordsworth, who is a Romantic, 
writes much poetry that is toneless, as Mill realized; whereas Yeats, 
who stands for Mr Fraser as arch-Romantic, of course plays with 
tone and manipulates the reader’s responses very insistently indeed. 

The essay on Robert Graves shows, I think, the limitations of an 
approach which banks so heavily on defining tone. For Mr Graves is 
of all our poets surely the one who deals least in this fugitive com- 
modity, who is most insistently addressing the Muse rather than the 
reader. To the reader his attitude is, characteristically, “Take it or 
leave it’. “His temperament,’ says Mr Fraser, ‘may estrange inti- 
macy’ — as if this indifference to the reader stood in need of excuse. 
And when, three times over in thirteen pages, he says that Graves 
‘has no message for his age’, it’s this same lordly indifference to the 
reader’s interests, this same refusal to monkey about with ‘tone’, 
which puzzles and even annoys him. Accordingly the essay on 
Graves represents a baffled attempt by the critic to become intimate 
with a poet who isn’t having any. Graves’s love-poems, attempts to 
see and say the truth about sex, Mr Fraser must see as acts of private 
therapy, the poet controlling and expressing his own attitudes (atti- 
tudes which the critic finds shocking). There is a page given to de- 
fining the tone of a poem which, in the characteristic Gravesian way, 
is flat and toneless. And there is an unconvincing comparison, de- 
signed to work against Graves, of a war-poem of his with an un- 
doubtedly impressive poem by Keith Douglas. 

If I keep on nagging about ‘tone’ it’s because our addiction to it 
puts us at odds with the Americans. MacNeice gets an essay, 
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Spender an essay, and Auden three essays (painfully and valuably 
honest ones) ; and for Wallace Stevens to get for his life’s work only 
half an essay gives the impression, by contrast, of keeping those ex- 
colonials in their place. What’s more, Mr Fraser, like British readers 
generally, assumes too readily from Stevens’s foppish tone that he 
can’t be really serious and comprehensive. An identical tone of voice 
may serve very different functions in American society and in 
English. It’s virtually impossible, I’d guess, for a British reader to 
know what would be the appropriate tone for a Lowell of Boston 
addressing his countrymen, especially when, as in these hair-raising 
Life Studies, the Lowell has come out from behind the screen of 
dramatic monologue and historical episodes, to deal nakedly with 
domestic intimacies: 


In the grandiloquent lettering on Mother’s coffin, 
Lowell had been misspelled LOVEL. 

The corpse 

was wrapped like panetone in Italian tinfoil. 


Fortunately, the question arises less often than we would think 
possible. Just as in his earlier poems Robert Lowell packed his 
rhyming couplets too brutally hard for any concession to ‘tone’ (risk- 
ing repeatedly a gnomic obscurity in the process), so here, in these 
entirely transparent and formally jagged anecdotes and cries of pain, 
the fearfully intimate material can be handled only because the 
voice is so scrupulously toneless. It’s a wonderfully astringent, even 
noble achievement. 


DONALD DAVIE. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By Robert Rhodes James. 384 pp. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s.) 


ETHEL SMYTH. A Biography by Christopher St John. 316 pp. 
With Additional Chapters by V. Sackville West and Kathleen 
Dale. (Longmans. 30s.) 


A young man, Winston Spencer Churchill, wrote the first biography 
of Lord Randolph; and it is thus not inappropriate that fifty-three 
years later another young man, Mr Robert Rhodes James, should 
have written the second. Mr James sets out with one notable 
advantage; which is that the passage of more than half a century 
has enabled documents hitherto inaccessible to be put at the dis- 
posal of a contemporary biographer. In this connection Mr James 
has had to hand much new material; including — what was plainly 
vital for his purposes — most of the correspondence between Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Salisbury; notably, on India Office 
affairs and party tactics in the first Home Rule controversy. The 
letters to W. H. Smith make their first appearance here, as do 
many of the Northcote papers, and the Balfour-Salisbury corres- 
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pondence. Lord Randolph’s own private correspondence and family 
papers are likewise published for the first time; the major part of 
this literary iceberg being, however, still submerged. Unopened for 
over fifty years, a large tin trunk at Blenheim revealed a rich 
cache: all the personal papers of Lord Randolph - a mine of 
invaluable information. 

Lord Randolph, whose brilliant and tragic career Mr James so 
scrupulously recreates in this lucid, detached biography, nursed 
somewhere in his make-up a deep well of melancholy; the presence 
of which certain portraits vividly betray. He had a curt nose and 
prominent eyes with sagging underlids, countered, these, by the 
bristlingly upturned moustaches beloved of the caricaturist. More- 
over, he was one of the most conspicuous dandies of the day. 


He dressed immaculately, although some held that he tended to 
over-dress. He frequently wore a dark blue frock coat, his shirts were 
coloured, and he wore an exceptional amount of jewellery for a man, 
noticeably a large ring in the shape of a Maltese cross set with 
diamonds, one of his wife’s gifts to him. He smoked cigarettes 
heavily, and used a holder with a single diamond in it. 


In 1874, after some initial family opposition, Lord Randolph had 
married the young American, Jeanette Jerome. Nine years later, 
the couple moved into a new house, 2 Connaught Place: overlook- 
ing as it did the site of Tyburn Gate it was there and then chris- 
tened “Tyburnia’. Appropriately, the house was haunted; and 
excavations in the cellar revealed that it stood upon a mass grave. 

Meeting Lord Randolph as we do in this book at the growing 
point of what was to prove at first a brilliant political career, it is 
saddening to become aware, & the reader must do, of the shadow of 
paralysis lying in wait for this, one of the most talented and promi- 
nent figures of his time. The Bitter Epilogue is Mr James’s name for the 
final chapter in his book; and bitter indeed it must have been to his 
friends and former supporters to witness the slow, the sinister onset 
of the paralysis that was to extinguish at once a prominent career 
and a courageous life. There is a final, terrible picture of Lord 
Randolph struggling to say something to an old friend, and finally 
breaking down on the verge of tears, exclaiming, ‘I know what I 
want to say, but damn it, I can’t say it!’ 

When, at the age of 12, Ethel Smyth heard a Beethoven sonata for 
the first time, the whole course of her future life was at that moment 
decided. She wrote: ‘I there and then conceived the plan, carried 
out seven years later, of studying at Leipzig and giving up my life 
to music.’ Her family was not pleased with the decision: and her 
brother Bob remembers ‘listening with awed delight from the back 
landing while Papa kicked at Ethel’s bedroom door’. On July 26th, 
1877, Ethel, aged 19, left England for Leipzig. Before that, however, 
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came her first taste of mountaineering — ‘rousing the most violent 
passion in the way of sport I have ever felt’. 


Firstly ... a landscape won by your own intense effort has a peculiar 
grip on you — almost a physical as well as an aesthetic grip; and 
secondly there is the danger not only to yourself but to companions, 
who may pay for a false step of yours with their lives. And if that is 
not an intoxicating element in pleasure I don’t know what is! 


In Florence a little later, Ethel was to meet the Brewsters, and to 
initiate a strange triangular relationship with husband and wife 
alike. Passionately in love as Ethel was with Harry Brewster, she 
drew the line at any illicit relationship with him; and the friendship 
remained wholly platonic until Julia Brewster’s death. There were 
still, however, some shocks in store for Brewster: prominent amongst 
these being Ethel’s admission that on average she made twelve 
intimate friends a year — the majority of these being of her own sex. 
The effect she sometimes had on the opposite sex may be judged by 
the following episode. 


Some years later when Princesse Edmond de Polignac (one of 
Ethel’s closest musical friends) met Count Seebach in Paris, she asked 
him by way of starting a pleasant conversation if he knew Miss 
Ethel Smyth. He replied that he did indeed know Miss Ethel Smyth, 
and that if he spied her walking in the streets of Dresden, he would 
leap into a droschke, drive to the station, and leave the town by the 
first train he could catch! 


Certainly, amongst the male sex, Brewster alone seems to have 
found the way to Ethel’s heart; and comparing photographs of the 
two it is evident at once that it is Brewster and not Smyth who has 
the more delicate and feminine character of the two. Everywhere, 
throughout this tumultuous book, Ethel Smyth remains across the 
barrier of the years, as of death itself, triumphantly alive, all 
alive-o! 
BETTY MILLER. 


ANGLICAN ATTITUDES. By A. O. J. Cockshut. (Collins. 16s.) 


AN ARTIST OF LIFE: THE LIFE AND WORK OF HAVELOCK 
ELLIS. By John Stewart Collis. (Cassell. 2535.) 


What is Anglican orthodoxy ? Nobody knows, and nowadays very 
few care. The general presumption is Dean Stanley’s, that an Angli- 
can is one who calls himself such. In Stanley’s day it was otherwise. 
The question could hardly be raised without agitating many of the 
foremost minds. Anglican Attitudes examines, with scrupulous fairness 
and sympathy, three particular causes célébres — the indictments for 
heresy of the Rev. Gorham (1850), Essays and Reviews (1860) and 
Bishop Colenso (1862). 
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Fairness is not difficult at this distance; sympathy is. Those 
controversies over baptismal regeneration and the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible appear so remote, even trivial. Moreover, since the prior 
question had never been answered — with whom lay the final deci- 
sion on points of doctrine, the ecclesiastical or the secular authori- 
ties? — they were invariably inconclusive. Mr Cockshut himself is 
reduced to the (questionable) moral that ‘no religious crisis is as 
damaging to the Christian faith as it seems at the time’. 

Yet, he assures us, ‘all that pain, doubt, fear and confusion were 
not based on nothing’, and of course he is right. The Victorian 
Church had reason to be nervous. Appealing against its theology to 
the Pure Morality of the Gospel, the great agnostics —- Spencer, 
Huxley, Lecky, George Eliot —- were claiming to be themselves the 
authentic heirs of the Reformation: and their claim was hardly 
refutable. After all, if it never struck these earnest, devout, unim- 
peachably puritanical souls that their Pure Morality was simply a 
legacy of Protestantism, neither had it ever struck Protestants that 
their Bible was a legacy of Catholicism. Victorian agnosticism could 
be countered effectively only by a Newman or a Nietzsche. 

Or a Havelock Ellis? Perhaps. For, though he shared the agnos- 
tics’ disdain for the traditional theology, Ellis’s equal indifference to 
the traditional morality was all his own. As Mr Collis points out, ‘his 
attitude to life was that of the natural historian, not of the idealist or 
the moralist’. Having achieved, at an exceptionally early age, the 
ability to view his own life as a piece of natural history, he required 
no more of himself or others than a forester requires of his trees — that 
they grow, realizing each its ‘innate capacity for creative synthesis’. 
For virtue, in fact, he substituted health —- and, unlike Freud, he 
never confused health with normality. 

It is this that brings him so near to us. Not that he, any more than 
his rival, seems to have realized that his ideal needed justifying: he 
simply took it for granted. But, in his steady, all-round, tree-like 
development, he exemplified it: and that may well be the only, as it 
is certainly the best, way of justifying it, even to the intellect. 

The great merit of An Artist of Life is that it enables us to glimpse 
this development: 


My purpose in writing this book is not to explain Havelock Ellis. 
Nor have I set myself the impossible task of commenting exhaustively 
upon all his works. My modest aim is to present him. That is to say I 
present a tree. We have here a tree with a massive trunk putting forth 
branches and leaves in every direction. I can show you the tree and 
label the branches and draw attention to some of the lovely leaves. 


One may wish that Mr Collis’s aim had been a little less modest, 
that he had traced the interrelation between Ellis’s works and his 
personal experience more precisely. Recognizing that ‘the total 
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oeuvre is the masterpiece rather than any of the separate books’, he 
might have given us a study like Hendel’s Rousseau or Gundolf’s 
Goethe. As it is, we are too often called aside to admire when what we 
want is to understand. But Mr Collis does not profess to be a natural 
historian himself; he is an artist —- and a gifted one, whose book can 
be enjoyed as much for its own sake as its subject’s. He communicates 
his own enthusiasm, and entices us back to Ellis. More cannot 
reasonably be asked of an introduction. 
F. A. LEA. 


HISTORICAL BALLADS OF DENMARK. Translated by Alexander 
Gray. (The Edinburgh University Press. 30s.) 


Professor Sir Alexander Gray of the University of Edinburgh has 
taken sixteen ancient ballads of Denmark and turned them into 
‘Scots’. This seems a very reasonable way of making a verse trans- 
lation of Danish historical ballads, for they are close in character 
to those of the Scottish border. He has also provided a most interest- 
ing essay, Round About Historical Ballads. 

But the Professor will not (we hope) be offended if this reviewer 
states that the main attraction of the publication is not the verses, 
but the physical character of the book itself, its typography, paper 
and pictures. Illustrated works are few and far between in these 
days of lush photographic picture books, Phaidons, Skiras, etc. So 
that it was brave of the Edinburgh University Press to put out 
this illustrated book proper. One picks it up with pleasure. It has 
an unusual and very attractive jacket. Its paper is hand-made and 
bound together in layers with different tints of gray, green and pink. 
The printing, by R. and R. Clark, of Edinburgh, is first class as 
always, and it has numerous line-drawings that are quaint and gay 
and decorative, and made to seem more numerous by the device 
of printing them (occasionally) more than once. 

This whimsical publication reminds me of the imitation chap- 
books of the Newcastle eccentric, Joe Crawhall, senior, father of 
young Joe, the animal painter. Old Joe Crawhall published books 
with comic cuts in imitation of the crude and crazy wood-cuts that 
decorated the literature of the people, the sort of things printed in 
Newcastle in the seventeenth and eighteenth century that were 
peddled around the countryside when Burns and Bewick were boys. 
Crawhall loved to repeat his blocks and to use different tints of 
paper in the same volume. Somehow I suspect that Ye Leadenhalle 
Press and its works were known to the designers of Professor Gray’s 
Ballads. 

Two illustrators combined to provide the drawings for the book 
under review. This they did in a most agreeable way, being at once 
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Albert Camus 


AND THE LITERATURE OF REVOLT 
JOHN CRUICKSHANK 


‘Mr Cruickshank applies a trained and 
flexible mind to the examination of 
Camus’s thought. His book is fair, 
orderly, sympathetic and very readable.’ 

New Statesman 25s net 


A Defence of 


Free Learning 
LORD BEVERIDGE 


This is the story of the rescue of 
refugee scholars from the persecutions 
of dictatorship. Among the most 
illuminating passages of Lord Beve- 
ridge’s short history are the accounts 
of those days by some of the ‘wandering 
scholars’ them selves. 18s net 


The Business 


of Criticism 
HELEN GARDNER 


‘Criticism ... is a business at once 
difficult and modest. And that is pre- 
cisely Miss Gardner’s lesson. Her 
whole book is a primer of modesty, her 
constant aim being “the recognition 
of the poem’s intention, which leaves 
me free to enjoy the poem”’.’ 

Economist 15s net 
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POEMS 
JAMES HARRISON 


‘He is ... concerned to examine the 
scope of man’s sensibility, and, in so 
doing, detects the fable at the heart of 
every occasion without ever allowing 
the thought he abstracts from his 
sensual perceptions to destroy the 
lyrical immediacy of the experience. 
. These are poems that improve with 

each reading.’ 
ROBIN SKELTON in the New Statesman 
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grim and gay in their story-telling. But while there were two illus- 
trators there is only one style. 

One of the artists, Edward Bawden, is well known to readers of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Bawden has a completely personal 
comic vision of the world. He is an original humorist and a designer 
of immense distinction. His collaborator, George Mackie, is well 
known in the north for his decorative drawings in the brochures of 
the national Trust for Scotland. But in this book he has ‘played the 
sedulous ape’ so closely to Bawden that it is almost impossible to 
say which of them did which drawing. Certainly this makes for 
unity in the book, but it would be difficult to find another example 
of artistic ‘co-operation’ so harmonious that one artist has sub- 
merged himself in another. 

D. P. BLISS. 


THE CENTRE OF THE GREEN. By John Bowen. (Faber and Faber. 
155.) 


A very assured third novel, by a young writer with an astringent 
bite to his pen. Two neurotic lonely sons of an unhappy lonely 
father and possessive mother get worse (one attempts suicide, the 
other becomes compulsively promiscuous and nearly breaks up his 
marriage), then slowly better. Nice old father dies. A fine sense of the 
loneliness of London, the dead external life going on in tubes and 
flats and cafés, and not impinging on the inner misery at all. 
Saddish, all about neurosis, but good. 


WAITING FOR THE SKY TO FALL. By Kenneth Martin. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 16s.) 


Weary old-young men in Chelsea, posing, having parties, making 
love, trying to paint or write, saying how futile it all is, going broody. 
Good satirical observation of Bohemianism not as a fate but as a 
painstakingly pursued vocation ; but not satirical enough. The young 
things all out for sin and sensation are too portentous. But the story 
moves briskly, and the dialogue is true to a certain kind of life. 


A COMPANY OF STRANGERS. By John Rosenberg. (The Hogarth 
Press. 125. 6d.) 


A bleak, terse novel about a Compton-Burnettish family, each 
member isolated from the others through fantasy, complacency, 
disillusionment, or habit. Son and daughter break free, but with 
tragic consequences. Original, oblique technical approach, moments 
of poetic intensity. An author unafraid of strong emotions. 

EILEEN FRASER. 
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Have you read Perspective ? 


In the current issue of ‘perspective’ (a magazine written, edited and con- 
trolled by school students) we discuss the tragedy of South Africa, the 
Left and the problem of Europe, the Aldermaston March. We have devoted 
an eight-page supplement to the Aldermaston March with photos, report- 
ing and statistics of ‘who marched and why?’ which is essential reading 
matter for all interested in nuclear disarmament and is already the focal 
point of much discussion. Together with shorter articles on advertising, the 
comprehensive school and Cyprus (straight from Nicosia) and book reviews, 
this will be of interest to school students, parents and teachers. Write for 


) it today, sending 1/3d. Our third issue is coming out shortly with articles 


on examinations, the class structure of West German education (from our 
man in Hamburg), a report of a visit to East Germany, the Marwood case 
and more book reviews. Order your copy now by sending |/3d to 76 Eton 


Hall London NW3. Please state which issue(s) you want — the current or 
the summer number. 








Who’s Who | 


CHARLES FOX edits the jazz and folk music sections of The 
Gramophone, has published poetry in magazines 
and had it broadcast, and has worked on 
‘Red Bird Dancing on Ivory’ and ‘Jazzetry’, 
helping to co-ordinate the words and music. 

COLIN MAC INNES’s new novel, Absolute Beginners, will be 

published by McGibbon and Kee at the 
end of August. 

LEN ORTZEN is the author of The Gallic Land and translator 

of Le Sommeil du Juste, and is a contributor to the 
B.B.C.’s Arabic service. 

I. H. WALKER is Assistant Lecturer in French at the University 

of Glasgow. 


BRYAN R. WILSON is Warden of Sadler Hall and Lecturer in 
Sociology in the University of Leeds, and 


has been recently engaged in a study of 
contemporary youth problems. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong litera’ 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication whi 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the first of a Competition series of five. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Friday, August 28th, The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 

Only one entirely correct solution was received to our eighth competition series, 
The prize of £10 10s. is therefore awarded to Mrs, E, McFee, 30 St, George’s Road, 
Rhos-on-Sea, N. Wales, 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Wangelled, so to speak, into a fatal fall, I was (6, 7) 
Muslim who sounds genial (5) 

Stormy spirit with a mother like a small mountain (9) 
Hail returns — saved by Uncle Tom (3) 

Cubler Canne, by Sir Arthur? That’s spelt wrong! (5, 6) 
American diplomat in Parliament (5) 

Change personality, the result being a double (5, 3) 

‘I landed again, with a tithe of my men, on the Isle of Finn’ (8) 
Long-distance wooer (5) 

Balzac’s projected picture of funny men? (5, 6) 

The Chieftain’s old lizard (3) 

Roman historian presents potentially outré 16 (9) 

Arm’s length — that’s Miss Dunn (5) 

Voracious acrobat who drew the line at Question 4 (6, 7) 


CLUES DOWN 


Clockmaker, namesake of hospitable Duke (6, 8) 
Lady in an earlier opera of whom Tolloller sings? (9) 
British King, top in French department (7) 

Kate’s sister, who finished off a heroic boy (6) 

Mark’s sister: can a ringer be one? (8) 

‘Rather triangular’ character, pierced with three holes (7) 
Cane — give scurvy knave one (5) 

Dramatic Chinese Lady — alias Pactolus? (8, 6) 

George’s story of life with Alfred (4, 2, 3) 

One of two Emperors — one not upset over g (8) 

Scotsman in force, a bonny fechter (7) 

Alice was the ruin of my Ellen (7) 

Observe, now and then, what two were for at the Haymarket (6) 
Subject for a wise-crack on a poem by Kipling (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 50 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


6. Swinburne, Ave atque Vale vi. 
9g. P. and Lavinia: pale-mon. 1o. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta: bar-abas. 
11. Thor’s servant: 1. = length. 
12. Maid’s Tragedy. 13. Macbeth i. 3. 
14. Aytoun, Ex. of Montrose: nave. 
18. The L. Christopher B.: Late(ran). 
19. Hound of Baskervilles: Franks. 
24. teer =daub. 26. John K.’s 
novel: K.-end-all. 27. Hugo: fabric. 
28. James T.: o in months. 29. 
Pen-name of C. J. C. Street: Dr P. 
go. Clara B., K. Rumford. 


DOWN 

1. la, a-put: Gulliver. 2. G. A. B., 
M.’s Corner: mill = steal. 3. Rey- 
nard. 4. Skelton, 7. of E. Rumming. 
5. Kenilworth. 6. Angel Pavement: tug- 
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26 Bloomsbury Way, 
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is, r. 7. ob. = died. 8. Scand. myth.: 
nast(y) rond(o). 15. W. Irving, 
Sleepy Hollow: tassel = hawk. 16. 
arrows. 17. Meredith, R. Fleming: 
blan(d). 20. 1697: Ry.’s. 21. Russian 
poet. 23. Return of S. Holmes: ne = 
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Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co,’ 








